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NOTICE. 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 


| 
| 
( | 


During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 


lol/ars for each. 


n this paper, and their excellence has been universally | 
- | 
We have received numerous orders for | 


commented upon. 
| 


f the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


electroty pes 


Adelina Patti, Teresina Tua. Marchesi. 

Ida Kiein. Lucca, Henry Mason, | 
Sembrich, ivan E. Morawski, P. S. Gilmore, 

Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupert, 

Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 


Rose Coghlan, 

Kate Claxton, 

Fanny Davenport 
Jules Perotti, 

Adolph M. Foerster. 
May Fielding, 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Alves, 


Max Bruch, 

L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 

W. H. Sherwood 


Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
osephine Yorke 
milie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 


Teresa Carrefio Louis Gaertner, Stagno, 

Kellogg, Clara L.—s, Louise ~—_ Courtney, Victor Nessler. 
Mianie Hauk, Richard Wagner, Salvini, 

Materna, Theodore Thomas, Boucicault, 

Albani, Dr. Damrosch, Lawrence Barrett, 
Annie Louise Cary, Campanini, E. A. MacDowell. 
Emily Winant, Guadagnini. Edwin Booth, 

Lena Little. Constantin Sternberg. Max Treuman, 

Murio-Celli. Dengremont, C. A. Cappa, 

Chatterton-Bohrer, Galassi, Monte rif. 

Mme. Fernandez, Hans Balatka, Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 

Mianie Palmer, Liberati, Emil Scaria, 

Donaldi, Ferranti, Hermann Winkelmann, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein. Donizetti, 

Geistinger, Del Puente, William W. Gilchrist. 

Furech-Madi,—s. gent, Ferranti, 

Catherine Lewis, me, Ee Rive-King, aes Brahms, 
Mie de Lussan, Hope Glenn, eyerbeer, 


Moritz Moszhowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 

Dr. S. N. Penfieid, 
F. W. Riesberg, 
Emil Mahr. 

Otto Sutro, 
Carl Faelten, 
Belle Cole, 

Carl Millécker, 

G. W. Hunt. 
Georges Bizet, 
ohn A. Broekhoven, 

dgar H. Sherwood, 

Ponchielli, 

Edith Edwards, 
arrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 

Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument. 
Johann Svendsen, 
Anton Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens. 

Pablo de Sarasate. 

ae ordan. 
ans Richter, 

Therese Herbert-Foerster, 

Bertha Pierson, 

Carlos Sobrino, 

George M. Nowell, 

William Mason, 


Louis Blumenbere. 
Frank Vander Stucken, 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
pag Rietz, 

ax Heinrich, 
E. A. Lefebre, 

Ovide Musin, 

Anton Udvardi, 

Alcuin Blam, 

loseph Koegel, 

Ethel Wakefield. 
Carlyle Petersilea, 

Car! Retter, 

George Gemiinder, 

Emil Liebling, 

Van Zandt, 

W. Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme. Clemelli, 

Albert M. Bagby, 

W. Waugh Lauder, 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Mendelssohn, 

Hans von Bilow, 

Clara Schumann, 
Joachim, 
Samuei S. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 

Dora Henninges. 
A. A. Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann. 
Charles Fradel. 
Emil Sauer 
smd Bartlett Davis. Pasdeloup. 

Jory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 
Willis Nowell, 


Maud Powell. 
August Hyllested, Max Alvary. 
Gustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann, 
Xaver Scharwenka, andel. 

Heiarch Boetei. Carlotta F. Pinner, 
W. E. Haslam, Marianne Brandt, 
Carl E. Martin. Gustav A. Kerker. 
Jennie Dutton, Henry Duzensi. 
Walter J. Hall. 


Emma Juch. 
Conrad Ansorge. Fritz Giese, 

Car Baermann. Anton Seidl, 
Emil Steger Max Leckner 
Paul Kalisch Max Spicker. 


ianche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d' Ernesti, 
Anna Bulkeley- Hills. 
Charles M. Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner. 
Heiarich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
osef Staudig!, 
valu Veling. 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, 
Calixa Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt, 
Fannie Bloomfieid, 
S. E. Jacobsobn, 
C. Mortimer Wiske. 
O. Von Prochazka, 
dvard Grieg, 
Adolf Henseit. 
Eugene D. Albert. 
Lili Lehmann, 
William Candidus, 
Franz Kneisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 
Kiag Ludwig I! 1, 
©. Jos. Brambach, 
Heary Schradieck, 
Jeti F. Luther, 
ehe F. Rhodes, 
filhelm Gericke, 
Frank Taft, 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm. 
Harold Randolph. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Kari Klindworth, 
Edwin Kliahre 
Helen D. Campbell. 


| 


Alfredo Barili, Louis Svecenski, Judith Graves. 
Wm. R. Chapman, Henry Holden Huss, Hermann Ebeling. 
Otto Roth, Neally Stevens, Anton Bruckner. 


Mary Howe. 

Attalie Claire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 
Fritz Kreisler. 

Madge Wickham. 
Richard Burmeister, 
W. J. Lavin 


Dyas Flanagan 

A Victor Benham, 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch,. 
Moriz Rosenthal. 
Victor Herbert 

Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 


Anna Carpenter. 

W. L. Blumenschein, 
Leonard Labatt. 
Albert Venino 

Josef Rheinberger. 
Max Bendix 

von Doenhoff 
enser 





Helene 
idolf 





} return. 


| on his head on one of those face mopping days when, 





HE German Opera is this week in Brooklyn, and un- 

dismayed by the hot weather is giving Wagner 
operas with the same care and finish as if it were Janu- 
ary instead of May. Practically the musical season never 
ends, as THE MUSICAL COURIER always maintains. 


. 

N another column will be found an interesting article 
| on Chopin playing, from the pen of William Mason, 
the well-known pianist, teacher and composer. The in- 
terest in the great Polish tone master was never more 
intense than at present, and it seems as if years in- 
stead of diminishing it serve but to increase it. 

To play Chopin as Chopin should be played means a 
return to legitimate piano playing, it means the cultiva- 
tion of a pure legato singing style, and it also means the 
absence of the thump and fury of the advanced school 
of piano playing, with its percussive touch and chord 
slugging tendencies. 

- 
HE London “ Musical Times ” of this month contains 
the following editorial squib: 

Dr. Von Biilow made his first appearance in New York as conductor of 
a concert for the Society of Ethical Culture. Have our cousins any- 
where a society for the culture of temper? 

If our esteemed transatlantic contemporary will fol- 
low the news in our columns, it will find that such a 
society would not be needed here, as far as Dr. Von 
Biilow was concerned, as during his entire—it is true 
but very short—stay that gentleman was not for a single 
moment suffering from “dis-temper.” ‘Oh, that it 


were always thus!” 


I 


T will be remembered that a Russian operatic com- 
pany was last season traveling through the principal 


| cities of Europe, and that they were finally stranded in 


London. The members had to find their way back to 
their native heath as best they could, and reached it in 
most cases solely by the aid of charity on the part of 


foreigners. The Russian Government, evidently feeling | 


somewhat ashamed of the latter fact, now publishes a 
ukase forbidding artists to enter into negotiations with 
irresponsible managers, and recommending them not to 


| leave on atraveling tour before the manager had de- 
posited a sufficient sum to guarantee the artists’ safe 
What a blessing it would be in this country if | 
| the Government would take a like step and prevent the 


many bankrupt companies and the frequent walking 


| home on railroad ties of artists who were too trustful in 


managers’ promises. 


E are in receipt of the following authentic piece of 


knowledge of music; pianists who flit nimbly over the 
keyboard, pianists who emit thunderous roars on the 
keyboard, pianists who alternately growl and scream on 
the keyboard and pianists who swoon gently on the 
keyboard, but pianists who also have little knowledge 
of the divine art in its true essence. 

It is the one discouraging feature connected with the 
study of the instrument that it seems to lead the stu- 
dent away from the flowery paths of true music into the 
thorny regions of technic. The average pianist cares 
little for music in its broad sense, little for general cul- 
ture, but if he or she (accent on the she) can only play 
you a study in double chromatic tenths, presto! he or 
she is happy. Hence the growing army of mechanical, 
soulless, unmusical piano torturers. Study music and 


technic will take care of itself. 
= 

‘* WN the advertisement of the ‘ Dulcephone —an in- 

| strument for dulling the sound of the piano—we 
are told that Sir John Stainer terms it ‘a boon for 
students; may we not suggest—as representing the 
long suffering musical public—that it is also a ‘ real bless- 
ing to unwilling listeners.’’’ So says an English con- 
temporary, and while we doubt the use of mechani- 
cal contrivances as a substitute for actual piano practice 
there is at least one instrument in this country, of which 
the “ dulcephone” is a feeble imitation, that is a genu- 
ine boon to piano players. The tendency of all new 
machines, however, for developing technic is to dull the 
musical sense, for while some of them may cultivate 
the muscles of the fingers, wrist and forearm, they 
usually end up in making the student useful for almost 
anything but piano playing, telegraph operators, type- 
writing virtuosos or even scientific curved baseball 
pitchers. Like the cutting of the accessory tendons 
| these innovations wish to force nature through channels 





utterly impassable, and she, in the end, usually revolts. 
No, the keyboard, modified for the once into a dumb 
friend, if you please, but the keyboard always. 
—= 


AD news comes to us, per cable, from St. Peters- 
burg: 


Another infant pianist has been discovered. This one is but five years 


old. His name is Raoul Koczalski, and he has captured St. Petersburg, 
where the newspapers speak in extravagant terms of his execution of 
works of Chopin. 

If this dread intelligence is confirmed we must feel 
that the millennium is rapidly nearing us. Infant vir- 
tuosi of the tender age of five, who execute Chopin in 
a manner that evokes the extravagant praise of the 





W information about the very last of Beethoven’s 
compositions. The original manuscript of the saine 
has just been presented to the Beethoven Museum at 
Heiligenstadt, by the son of Carl Holz, an intimate 
friend of the master. The composition is a canon 
which, though mentioned in Nohl’s biography of Beet- 
hoven, was hitherto supposed to have been lost. The 
words to the humorous little work are: “ Hier ist das 
Werk, sorgt ftir das Geld! 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, I 
Ducaten” (“ Here is the work, now getthe money! 1 
3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 ducats”’), The musical chirog- 
raphy of the composition which was on exhibition at 
Bisendorfer Hall, Vienna, a fortnight ago, is in the 
well-known crabbed handwriting of Beethoven and is 
authentic without the shadow of a doubt, but the words 
are in his friend’s handwriting, who put them down ac- 
cording to the master’s dictation. 


4 


5 


T 





HE programs of the thirteenth annual meeting of the 

Music Teachers’ National Association, to be held 

at Philadelphia, July 2, 3, 4, 5, which were published for 

the first time complete in any paper in the issue of THE 

MusICAL COURIER May I, are models of their kind, 

when one considers the laborious, tedious, tiresome, 
lengthy affairs of the seasons previous. 

One will have a chance to breathe (quite a necessity in 
Philadelphia in July weather), andalso an opportunity to 
cultivate social intercourse, the latter never having been 
as yet a prominent feature of M. T. N. A. gatherings. Mr. 
Calixa Lavallée, whose earnest and untiring devotion to 
the cause for years past are well known, has inaugurated 
these reforms, and blessings will doubtless be showered 


a 


instead of a terrible essay on “ Harmony as Understood 
by the Samoans,” one will be allowed to walk about the | 
cool and spacious lobbies of the Academy of Music and 


smilingly salute friends and also foes. 
aeeeee 


HE following advertisement is taken from a leading | 
South Wales journal : 


j 


Wanted, a Pianist. One witha little knowledge of music preferred. 


Address, &c 
We are sorry to say that we can supply the South 
Wales ‘‘ want” with numerous pianists with a little 


Russian newspapers, are enough to make Josef Hofman 
and Otto Hegner lay their weary little heads on their 
tear bedewed pillows and ask for death as a release from 
their sufferings. The next thing in order will be a child 
in the arms, who, with a milk bottle inserted in his in- 
fantile lips, will successfully essay the performance of 
the forty-eight preludes and fugues of Johann Sebastian 
Bach from memory. It is coming without doubt, and 
nurses soon will supersede impresarios. The Little 
Fauntleroy craze has pervaded everything—art, litera- 
ture and science—and people over twenty years of age 
should think about death. In the meantime ship over 
this little Polelet, Raoul Koczalski, and let us judge for 


ourselves. 
N a communication from a Mr. Mueller, of Chicago, 
the following occurs: 


It is interesting to know what instruments the principal pianists now 
before the public are using: 





2 a oes abe epneeece bReen aaa ckeibens thee . Teresa Carrefio 
Knabe.... Fanny Bloomfield 
Hallet & Davis ... August Hyllested 
etter } Neally Stevens 

} Rare * 1 Louis Maas 


{ Julia Rivé-King 
...+e+.4 Alex. Lambert 
(W. H. Sherwood 
{ Adele aus der Ohe 
} Conrad Ansorge 
Moritz Rosenthal 
Rafael Joseffy 


Chickering 


Steinway.... 


That pianists are not always appreciated may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing: AsI came from one of the great Von Biilow recitals the other 
day and walked to the opposite corner to escape the crowd and wait for 
a car, I overheard a policeman remark with the most supreme disgust in 
look and tone: ‘* Just look at all them crowds of folks, been to the Broad- 
way Theatre to hear a feanner player.” 

There are several errors in the above list, Mr. Hans 
von Biilow being the principal pianist of the Knabe this 
season, and doing full justice to its many excellent 
qualities. Our correspondent also forgets to add to the 
Knabe list the names of Carl Faelten, Mr. and Mrs. Bur- 
meister and Mr. Otto Bendix, all well-known artists. 
To the Miller list he should have added the name of 
Mr. Calixa Lavallée, the Boston pianist and composer. 
and, if he had carefully perused their catalogue, the 
names of 7,000,931 other pianists whom the Millers 
claim to keep in pasture for their own particular pian- 
istic use for 3,650 days in ten years. Mr. Sherwood, too, 
has been wooed away from the Chickerings, and will 
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hereafter devote his musical attentions to the Mason & 
Hamlin piano, but then Mr. Gildemeester can console 
himself, for, in addition to that very sterling and ever 
welcome artist, Julia Rivé King, he has Alexander Lam- 
bert, who continues to make Chickering Hall his head- 
quarters despite Mayor Grant’s mandate that the Poles 
must go! Pianists are fickle beings as a rule, and the 
exceptions only prove the rule. 

Other changes are also hinted at and will be an- 
nounced later. 


N English contemporary prints the following amus- 
ing paragraph: 

In some respects the American critics show a lead to all of us, though 
we may not be inclined to follow them. One says that Albani is ‘‘ unable 
to divide herself into four parts, however adiposely adapted to that end,” 
and adds of another artist: “If she could divide herself, Miss Damian 
might easily sing a duet.” 

We would like to know the name of the American 
critic who wrote the above, but it actually happened 
that an artist did divide himself vocally and sing two 
parts, that is, ifa French musical paper is to be credited. 
It appears at a recent concert in Florence a rich Span- 
iard named Icernamo gave a concert in which he ap- 
peared respectively as composer, pianist, violinist and 
‘singer. During the course of the concert the soprano 
engaged took umbrage at somethiny or other and left 
our gifted Spaniard in the lurch. Nothing daunted, 
however, he came forward and sang a duo announced 
on the program from “ Don Juan,” singing the soprano 
part in falsetto! If Mr. Icernamo could only be per- 
suaded to come to New York he wouid be eagerly 
snapped up by the dime museum managers, where, in 
company with the “ man with the broken neck ” and the 
“pedal pianist,” he would probably figure as “ Signor 
Icernamo, or, every man his own soprano.” 





HOW IS THIS, MR. SEIDL? 


HE “ Sun” of last Sunday contains a very carefully 
written and interesting article (like everything 
else that appears in that hub of the newspaper universe) 
about a new or comparatively new organization to be 
called the “Seidl Society,” and so as to prevent any 
misconception on the part of the public, who might 
possibly fancy it to be devoted to the culture of hop 
juice (Seid] ?) it states at once that it is an “ outgrowth 
of the development and culture of musical tastes among 
women.” 

It further says: “ The initial aim and object of its 
originators is the enjoyment of the musical opportuni- 
ties offered by the Seidl concerts at Brighton Beach, 
and the majority of its members are musicians and 
music lovers. Supplementary to this leading aim is the 
worthy and benevolent object of promoting the welfare 
of women musicians, and the wider development of a 
musical taste among women and children.” 

The truth of the matter is that the women are getting 
tired of letting the men have it all their own selfish, 
masculine way and propose to start every afternoon 
a sort of a Cook’s musical and, we presume, personally 
conducted: tour, from the wilds of Brooklyn to the fast- 
nesses of Brighton Beach, there to boldly invade the 
musical lion in his lair. 

It has a membership nearing two hundred ladies, 
and is reported to be rapidly increasing. Happy Seidl! 
Happy society! 

The article in question goes on further, and please 
read this attentively : 

It was named in honor of the distinguished musician who has done so 
much for the cause of music in this country. Theidea of such a society 
originated last season with one or two women who were in the habit of at- 
tending the Brighton concerts and there meeting with other women who, 
for mutual pleasure, informally associated themselves together. This was 
found to be a most convenient plan when ladies were without escorts and 
desired to remain for the evening concerts. The advantages of co-opera- 
tion being thus tested, it was decided to secure them permanently, and no 
sooner was it announced that the concerts would be given another sum- 
mer than arrangements were made for forming a permanent society. 
Through the courtesy of the officials connected with the Brighton Beach 
Company, the important concession of a private car or cars for the exclu- 
sive use of the members and a section of the music hall where there would 
be no smoking were secured. The discomforts of having to travel alone 
in the night trains after concerts was a serious drawback to ladies, as was 
also cigar smoking, which was allowed in every part of the concert hall. On 
occasions when the building was well filled, there was no escape for those 
who suffered from tobacco inhalations. By the new arrangement the main 
floor will be free from this objection, and a section of the gallery will 
be open to gentlemen who wish to smoke during the concerts. 

These and other difficulties being overcome, the Seid! Society was 
formed, and as soon as the requisite number was obtained club accommo- 
dations were secured at the Brighton Hotel and preparations begun for 
their occupancy. The club apartments include a convenient room pro- 
vided with lockers for the use of members, where music scores, wraps, 
reading matter, &c., may be kept. Connecting dining rooms will enable 
members and their lady friends to dine privately and will permit of enter- 
tainments of a formal character without publicity. The club apartments 
are near the hotel parlors, which will be at the service of the society 
members attended by husbands, brothers or sons. Gentlemen whose 
wives or daughters are members of the club will be entitled to the cour- 
tesies extended to guests —the use of the parlors and upper corridors. 


This is all too lovely for anything, and is eminently 





feminine, even to the tobacco smoke; but really is not 
anybody who goes to Brighton Beach as an humble 
listener to the music of Seidl already an honorary mem- 
ber of the society? Are we prepared fora Seidl cult 
yet, when we have hardly escaped the excitement and 
fatigue of the recent Alvary cult? These be questions 
not easily answered. 

There are touching regulations and rules about the 
proper disposal of infants during the course of the con- 
certs, and it looks seriously as if the whole of the 
Brighton Hotel will be gradually absorbed by these 
modern musical amazons. 

The best feature, however, of the undertaking is the 
giving of free excursions to music loving girls who are 
unable to attend these concerts through lack of means, 
an idea that at once commends itself as being eminently 
practical and philanthropic, for what is more delightful 
than ona cool, bracing summer afternoon by the seaside, 
listening to an orchestra under Seidl. This alone 
should save the society from falling into innocuous 
desuetude. 

In the meantime we wonder what Mrs. Seidl thinks 
of it. 





THE RA 


> 


I MUST confess at the outset that the Racon- 
TEUR finds the pace of the season very killing. Last week 
there was so little music that I went to all the new light operas, 
and they were really a welcome relief after some of the heavi- 
nesses of the month preceding. Mind you I am not com- 
plaining, but one must draw the line somewhere and May is a 
very good month to draw it in. 
* he . 
With the four or five light operas to fill in the spring 
gap with, then the Brighton Beach concerts, then Thomas, we 
can pull through the summer fairly well. 


* 
* * 


Anton Seidl, der Eznzige, is with us once more for a 
week, anyhow, in Brooklyn, from whence he flits to Pittsburgh 
and other places to conduct sundry festivals. He has hada 
busy season of it and the forthcoming summer will bring him 
but little rest. 

* ° * 

The Seid! Society, composed of enthusiastic ladies, 
too, will give him but little rest, for they have valiantly 
declared their determination to go down to the beach to Sea- 
Seidl, which no doubt will become a very popular diversion 
before the season is over. 

Pa 

At a meeting of the Artistic Society, at the cosy but 
rather warm Berkeley Lyceum, last week, I was transfixed by 
the picture of some quarter of a hundred charming young 
ladies (of course all adorably pretty), arrayed in greater glory 
than Solomon ever wot of, and playing the Kinder symphony 
of Romberg. Mrs. Dore Lyon did the directorial honors with 
unexcelled grace and was presented with a baton before the 
performance (quite a sensible idea after all). The cuckoos were 
excruciatingly out of tune, while the Wachtel was played by 
a beautiful virtuosa who could give points in grace to Delsarte. 
(This sounds as if the RACONTEUR had friends in the orches- 
tra). But the most delightful part of it all was that the entire 
group were clothed in Greek costumes, whereas most Kinder 
symphonies I have heard were enveloped in rodes de nuit. 


* 
* * 


Musical servants are now, we see, constantly inquired 
for. One advertisement, for a ‘‘ mother’s help,” tells us that 
the applicant ‘‘must be a good needlewoman, understand 
dressmaking, teach music, a thorough lady and early riser.” 
Another, for ‘‘an attractive young lady” to help in the bar 
of a small hotel, requires that she shall be ‘‘ domesticated and 
a competent pianist,” The salary you can well imagine is not 
surprisingly large, in point of fact not as large as it should be, 
for to be a mother’s help, spank nocturnes into babies, be 
domesticated (whatever that may be) and rise early and play 
the piano in addition, is something that deserves a princely re- 
ward, And yet I can venture to assert that there are hundreds 
of young ladies who do all this and play their Clementi into 
the bargain. But we should draw the line at musical servants, 





not the ones who run their Celtic fingers over the keyboard 
when you are shopping, but the fairy-like sylph who persist- 
ently screams all day long ‘‘ He does not love me since my teeth 
have all dropped out,” or ‘* Papa is fled with my ma’s own 
sister,” or *‘ Don’t kick auntie because she is old,” or any of 
the many popular and touching ditties that so appeal to the 
popular heart. . 
* & 

They say Lilli Lehmann is going to put all her money 
on the Valkyrie in the coming race. Paul has not been heard 
from on the subject. 

m * . 

Frank Van Der Stucken, who is an American, despite 
the many assertions contrariwise, is one of the best hearted 
and most unselfish men in his relations to his fellow artists. 
Before Biilow left he struck the happy idea of serenading him 
with the Arion Society, and after some trouble perfected the 
arrangements, for naturally some of the members of the 
society remembered some years back when Hans called the 
Germans in this country ‘* Dutchmen ;” but everything was 
settled at last, and they got as far as the hotel and were about 
to begin when Mrs. Biilow sent for Mr. Van Der Stucken and 
begged him not to go on, as the little man was sick and ailing 
and a little nervous. 

The Arion went en—on home—and revenged themselves by 
singing with Teutonic intensity Brahms’ ‘‘ Vergebliche Seren- 
ade" all the way. Sehr traurig nicht wahr? 


* 
* a 


Edgar Kelley is determined to solve the problem of 
the great national hymn, and very appropriately has composed 
a song, ‘‘ Baseball,” the refrain of which, if I remember right, 
is ‘‘ What are padded pants for but to plough up the ground.” 
It promises to be a greater success than the lady of the fruit 
picking proclivities, and contains numerous slides to base and 
treble. 


* 
* * 


Speaking of bass reminds us that Friend Wilson 
scored us in a recent issue of the Boston ‘* Weekly Traveller,” 
anert Mr. Tinney, the tenor, resigning his position as bass in 
his church. Why, Mr. Wilson, even if it were not the fault of 
the usual printer’s devil, who got the paragraph “‘ pied,” were 
we not paying a compliment to Mr. Tinney’s remarkable vocal 
resources? It is not every man who can sing both tenor and 
bass, although a parallel case will be found by glancing at our 
editorial columns this week. Besides, Boston ought to do 
something big in the vocal line, anyhow ! 


* 
* * 


It isa curious but a true story that the man who 
broke Franz Rummel’s nose when they were both boys was no 
less a person than Louis Maas, the Boston pianist. 

They were both skylarking when quite young, when Louis 
let Franz have it on the proboscis, ergo, Franz goes through 
life with a spoiled nose. They were neither of them great 
pianists at the time, and are very good friends at present. It 
is but a little incident from the crowded and forgotten page of 
piano lore. . 

* a 

At a concert last week in Philadelphia a young singer 
became so nervous as not to be able to utter a note, when an 
unfeeling voice from the gallery threw the house into a de- 
lirium of astonishment by shouting, ‘‘ Put a nickel in the slot 
and it will sing right away.” 

” a * 

With the suggestive title of “Was ita Marriage, or 
Keep it Dark.” the New York ‘‘ Herald" hints mysteriously 
at a marriage between the impresario Gustav Amberg and 
Marie Engel, his leading singer. Am Berg und Engel is not a 
bad combination. 

#*s 

A recent criticism of a young lady pianist is thuswise: 
‘* Summer night or stately swan is not more restful to look 
upon, yet her fingers play like swift wind about a flower.” 
What a summer night has to do with a swan is hard to dis- 
cover, or, indeed, why a swan or summer night should be 
restful is another puzzler. Swans are always swimming for 
the bread they can win from ocky little boys in the park, and 
summer nights are curtained with mosquitoes, The ‘‘ swift 
wind about the flower” is a too-too comparison for a piano 
touch. Oh, mixed metaphors! why won’t you keep out of 
music criticism and let the poor tortured critic rest? ‘* Swift 
wind” forsooth! What is the matter with a cyclone at once? 
We have lots of that sort at the piano nowadays. 


* 
* * 


Speaking of “swift wind” reminds me that I would 
like to say a parting word for the season to that pianistic 
Samuel of Posen, Alexander Diogenes Lamberstein. He 
sends by a trusty friend a challenge with swords, pistols or 
pens, but I must decline them all, as the challenged party has 
the choice of weapons. I challenge him to a friendly contest 
of skill on two xylophones, the morceau to be performed being 
the tarantelle from Moszkowski. The man who plays it the 
longest is to get the prize and a hundred soup tickets at the 
Kosher Hotel. No, Alex., don’t let your Posen blood 
arise. You are a good fellow, but the RACONTEUR thinks that if 
you attended to your own business, &c., it isall you can well 
do; so, hereafter, let other people’s private affairs alone, and, 
anyhow, Alexander—Masseltoff. 
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PERSONALS. 





CARL REINECKE,—We publish this week a portrait of 
Carl Reinecke, the well-known pianist, composer and Capell- 
meister, of Leipsic. It is one of the series of cuts that we 
have recently received from Europe of musical celebrities and 
which are being published for the first time. 

AN EXCHANGE OF TENORS.—A temporary exchange 
of tenors is just taking place at the Cologne and Berlin opera 
houses. Mr. Rothmithl, of the latter, is appearing at Cologne, 
and Dr. Seidel, of the Cologne Opera House, is being heard 
at the Berlin Court Opera. 

His PLACE FILLED.—The vacancy of first baritone 
which was created by the sudden withdrawal of Theodore 
Reichmann from the Vienna Court Opera House personnel 
has adequately been filled by the engagement of the Court 
Opera singer, L. Schrauff. 

Hr Dr-composes.—Hope regarding Boito’s “ Nerone” 
may as well be given up. The opera makes no progress; not 
that the librettist composer is lazy, but that he suffers from 
an invincible self distrust. He writes and destroys, and de- 
stroys as much as he writes. 

SHE IS PRAISED,—With reference to the recent con- 
cert appearance of Marcella Sembrich at Berlin, where she 
created unusual enthusiasm, the ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt” says: 
‘* Marcella Sembrich sang at the concert given by her at the 
Philharmonic Hall better and more brilliantly than ever, 
Her voice, which trembled somewhat in the opening notes of 
the first air from ‘ La Traviata,’ developed itself in the course 
of the evening, and the public was full of enthusiasm and ap- 
As the last of the four encores the diva gave the 
final ‘La Into her performance of 
this piece she introduced some scales and staccati which were 
executed with great brilliancy. The hall was overcrowded, and 
the applause bestowed upon Mrs. Sembrich frantic and end- 


plause. 


aria from Sonnambula.’ 


As I lett the room a quarter of an hour after the concert 


icss, 
had finished the cheers of the crowd had not yet ceased.” 

He Stroop It LonG ENouGH.—There has just died 
in Milan a gentleman who had regularly attended perform- 
ances at La Scala for sixty-five years! The endurance of the 
human frame sometimes approaches the mavelous. 

EMMA ABpRoT?’s TRIBUTE TO HER HUSBAND’S MEM- 
Abbott has contracted for a monument to her 
Wetherell, that will cost $85,000, to be 
erected at Gloucester, Mass. It is composed of various kinds 
of granite, and beneath it will be a vault to contain two bodies. 
Above is to be a canopy, supported by four columns of Gothic 
style, on the steps of which is to be a figure of Hope. The 
whole is to be 54 feet high. Miss Abbott intends to have her 
body cremated and her ashes will be placed near the body of 


orY.—Emma 


husband, Eugene I. 


her husband 
MUSICIANS AMONG THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY, 
We often hear of concerts in Europe where the principal 
but for those 
where they are the principal artists it seems we must go to St. 
We read that at a recent musical performance at 


listeners are members of royal families, 
Petersburg, 
the Marble Palace the Grand Duke Constantine played a piano 
concerto by Mozart, the Princess Helena of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz sang an air from the same composer's ‘‘ Requiem,” 
ind the first violoncello in the orchestra was held by Her Im- 
It is also 


perial Highness the Grand Duchess Constantine. 


stated that the Czar is a good violin player. 

\NOTHER “ HANS SACHS.”’—Eugene Gura, the first 
baritone of the Munich Court Opera House, will be one of the 
urlists who are to be heard in the part of ‘‘ Hans Sachs” at 
Bayreuth this coming summer. 


A TENOR RE-ENGAGED.—Heinrich Vogl, the excel- 
lent tenor of the Munich Court Opera House, whose engage- 
ment ended at that theatre with the present season, has been 
re-engaged for a new term of ten years, viz., up to the year of 
Vogi is now forty-four years of age and belongs to the 


1goo 


Munich Court Opera personnel since 1865. 


SHE WILL RETURN.—Constanza Donita (Miss Seebass, 
of New York,) took leave of the Cologne public and her many 
admirers in the old Rhenish city in ‘‘ Mignon” on the 15th 
ult. This farewell role was also the one in which she was 
first seen at the Cologne opera house two seasons ago, and in 
which during this period she has many times achieved success. 
Miss Donita accompanied the Cologne Male Chorus Singing 
Society on their recent trip to Italy, and she will shorly re- 


turn to her native shores, 


A BiG Jos.—An Italian composer, Vincenzo Sas- 
saroli, has entered upon the difficult undertaking of setting all 


the Psalms to music. It may be questioned whether any 
composer has ever yet completed this task, much as the 
Psalms have been used for musical purposes. Marcello set 


some fifty Psalms to music, mostly for two voices, but the 
greater undertaking of setting the whole book has probably 


yet to be done 


SARASATE IN LONDON.—Manager Vert announces six 
Sarasate concerts, to take place in London, on Saturdays May 
June r, 8 and 15, at 30’clock, The orchestra will 
Mr. Cusins. Among the novelties 
promised are a violin concerto by Lalo; a duet, ‘* Navarra,” 
and a piece, ‘‘ La Fée d’Amour,” for 


rz, 28, 25, 


be under the direction of 


for violins, by Sarasate ; 





violin and orchestra, which the great violinist will play at the 
first concert, in addition to Max Bruch’s second concerto in D 
mincr, and the fantasia on airs from ‘‘ Carmen.” 

NIKISCH WILL SAIL.—The new conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Arthur Nikisch, sails from 
Bremen the first week in September, in company with Otto 
Dresel, of Boston. 


FoR THE SCHUMANN MONUMENT.—Six thousand 
marks have thus far been subscribed for the monument of 
Robert Schumann about to be erected at his native city of 
Zwickau in Saxony. The city council have also granted 3,000 
marks for the purpose. 

FROM A PARIS CORRESPONDENT.—“I met Christine 
Nilsson, now Countess de Miranda, while I was walking the 
other day in the Boulevards. Woe is me! How direfully 
has the once lovely Swede changed for the worse. She has 
not faded, but she has fattened. Her face is broad, her fea- 
tures heavy and the expansion of her cheeks has diminished 
the apparent size of her once lustrous blue eyes. Her bright 
fair hair alone remains the spectator of her former charms, 
The winsome songbirds of the past quarter of a century are 
one by one losing their notes and their plumage as well.” 

LAVALLEE AT THE OHIO MEETING.—Mr. Calixa 
Lavallée has been invited to play a recital of works of Ameri- 
can composers at the Ohio Music Teachers’ Convention next 
month, at Cleveland, which invitation he has accepted. 

ENGLISH MUSICIANS COMING,—Among the English 
musicians who will come to the meeting of the M. T. N. A., at 
Philadelphia, next July, will be Mr. John Power, from Man- 
chester, who will read a paper on a vocal topic and Dr, Camp- 
bell, of the Normal College of the Blind. 

THE “HomMeE JOURNAL” AND Mr. BaGBy.—The 
‘** Home Journal” discourses thus of an old friend: 

Albert Morris Bagby, a pianist, whose rare intellectual comprehension 
of the older classical composers is fully equaled by his sympathy with 
those who express of more complicated modern life, played Rubinstein’s 
Kammenoi Ostrow No. 22,a Bach ‘‘Gavot,’’ by Saint-Siiens, and with 
great technical skill the ** Magic Fire,” Wagner-Brassin. 

CARPENTER.—Miss Anne Carpenter, the handsome 
soprano of the Boston Quintet Club, is resting at her home in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. She sang in over one hundred and fifty 
concerts during the season just ended, and her success has 
been very flattering. 

ANOTHER AMERICAN.—On the county clerk’s book 
of Lockport, Pa., for applications for citizenship in these 
United States is the signature ‘‘ Ovide Bertold Seran Agnan 
Musin,” which the great violinist put there May 11. Musin is 
going in for real estate. He has bought some corner lots in 
Spokane Falls, Washington, and other sections of the great 
Northwest. He says he is for America first and last. He is 
in love with the people and the country, and, for a foreigner, 
He transacted a large amount of busi- 
Musin is thirty-four 


is very enthusiastic. 
ness while here in property transfers. 
years old and was born in Belgium. 

Whitney Mockridge, the tenor of the company, also ap- 
plied for protection under the American flag. He is but 
twenty-seven and was born in Canada. He has as a surname 
William Thomas, but he says he doesn’t like those names. 
The company has been there for two days past but left to-night 
for Niagara Falls and Canada.—Sunday ‘* Times.” 

THE WAKEFIELD CHILDREN.—The unanimity with 
which that oft discordant quintet of Boston critics, Messrs. 
Woolf, Apthorp, Capen, Elson and Ticknor, agree about the 
rare talent and ability that was shown by the Wakefield chil- 
dren at their recent concert in Chickering Hall, is almost an 
unprecedented feature of Boston’s musical season. According 
to the most reliable accounts of Ethel Wakefield’s talent she is 
no mere prodigy, but she plays concertos and other piano 
works of Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn, &c., in a 
highly encouraging as well as an unaccountably artistic man- 
ner. Blanche, her sister, the violinist, is described as corre- 
spondingly gifted, and these little ten and eleven year old 
child artists have undoubtedly an enviable future in store for 
them. The children sail for Europe early in July. 

The following is the program presented by them at their 
recent recital. 

Quartet for strings (quartet in D minor, op. posth.).......... 
Listemann Quartet. 
Piano Concerto in G minor, op. 25............ 
Miss Ethel Wakefield and the Listemann Quintet. 
Blind Girl's Song, from ‘* La Gioconda”’............see0055 eee Ponchielli 
Miss Gertrude Edmands. 


{| Romance 
Cgabolbena P40) ATE a) Goby Eberhardt 


Miss Blanche Wakefield. 
Solo for Cello, Romance and Finale, from Grand Duo, op 15..Goltermann 
Mr. Wulf Fries. 


.. Schubert 


Gem eet Mendelssohn 





Solos for Violin 


(* The Poet Speaks”’.........c008e coccrseveccceecvccees Schumann 
ei } Impromptu No. a, in A flat....... 0.20020 cee eeee rece eeees Schubert 
} Gavot in G minor (edited by Arthur Foote).................- Bach 
Watts ben A Bat, OP. 40... .ccccccccccccccsccces cocccccccses Chopin 
Miss Ethel Wakefield. 
Duo Andante for two violins, from concerto in B minor........+++... Spohr 
Messrs. Bernard and Paul Listemann. 
Solo for Violin, Hungarian Dances...............0000+ seeeeescees Nachez 
Mr. Bernard Listemann. 
Duet for Piano, Polacca Brilliante, op. 72...... ....+.0+0+ee0+ Weber-Liszt. 


Ethel and Blanche Wakefield. 
Songs 4 “3p wensing, amen,’ Jenn” 5<ci veer onveciesses 
fee OO SO ERR RE ReE fe aar eee 
Miss Gertrude Edmands. 
Solo for Violin, “*‘ Kuiawiak,’’ second mazurka.. .............. Wieniawski 
Blanche Wakefield and the Listemann Quintet. 


.... . Arthur Foote 
C. Hubert Parry 





Home AGain.—Conrad Ansorge, the popular pianist, 
has returned once more to New York after baving had a most 
successful tour with the Albani troupe. He received every- 
where applause and favorable press notices, and viewed with 
wonder the sun setting in the glowing waters of the Pacific. 
Conrad is now a true American. 

Wuy SHOULD HE Nort S1NnG ?—Some of the German 
papers doubt the truth of the statement that Blauwaert is en- 
gaged to take the part of ‘‘Hans Sachs” at Bayreuth this 
year, and maintain that Eugene Gura, of Munich, who played 
the part in London in 1882, will alternate with Reichmann. 
It certainly does seem that the engagement of a singer who 
cannot speak German like a native is a violation of the con- 
ditions on which the composer most strongly insisted ; but 
then it must be remembered that Van Dyck (who is also a 
Belgian) was allowed to sing ‘‘ Parsifal”’ last year ; and if Van 
Dyck last year, why not Blauwaert this year? 








FOREICN NOTES. 





.... According to latest reports Sir Arthur Sullivan is 
busy with the composition of a grand opera. 

....Gluck’s “ Orpheus ” was recently given with good 
success at Venice under Bimboni's conductorship. 

.... The Belgian composer Tinel, of Malines, has fin- 
ished a new oratorio entitled ‘‘ Genevieve of Brabant.” 

....Millécker, composer of “ The Beggar Student,” 
has finished a new comic opera, which is about to be done at 
Vienna. 

...-Capellmeister Fischer, of ‘Gotha, has written an 
opera entitled ‘‘ lolantha,” which is to be first performed dur- 
ing next autumn at the Coburg Hof-Theatre. 

....The autograph manuscript of Halévy’s opera, “La 
Fée aux Roses,” has been presented to the library of the Paris 
Conservatoire by the composer’s nephew, Ludovic Halévy. 


.... The London Richard Wagner Society has made 
an alliance with the Richter Concerts ‘‘ for one night only,” 
and the music discoursed under their joint auspices on June 24 
will be all Wagner. 

.... The Berlin pianist, Mr. Leonard Emil Bach, will 
give two concerts (the first on June 25) at London, in which 
Marcella Sembrich will sing. There will be a full orchestra. 
These concerts are under Mr. Vert’s management. 

....A memorial tablet has just been affixed to the 
house, Piazza Roma, No. 1, at Cremona, where for many 
years Antonio Stradivarius constructed his famous violins, and 
in which also he died on December 18, 1737. 

.-.-Kroll’s Opera House in Berlin was to open its 
season of opera in German on the 4th inst., with Marcella 
Sembrich as principal attraction. She will appear in ‘‘ Travi- 
ata,” ‘*‘Sonnambula,” ‘‘ Daughter of the Regiment” and 
** Lucia.’ 

.... Pergolesi’s “La Serva Padrona” has been suc- 
cessfully revived at the Opéra Comique, Paris, by Miss Samé 
and Mr. Taskin. Gevaert’s orchestration, the MS. of which 
had been destroyed in the fire, has been rewritten by the com- 
poser. 

....A three days’ music festival is announced to be 
held at Hamburg in September next, and preparations are al- 
ready on foot at the hospitable Hanse town in order to render 
It will be conducted by 


the undertaking a complete success. 
Hans von Biilow. 


....In view of the exhibition season, the French 
Director of Fine Arts has ordered all the unfinished parts of 
the Grand Opéra to be completed forthwith. Some of the 
Parisian journals opine that while about it he should provide 
the house with a new director. 


....It seems a barren expedient to offer prizes nowa- 
days in hopes of discovering merit. The sum of 500 frs. set 
apart by the Parisian Society of Musical Composers for the 
best piano and wind sextet is still going a-begging, the judges 
having refused it to any who took part in the recent competi- 
tion. They made one ‘‘ honorable mention,” 

....The management of the little opera house at 
Berne was the first one to produce Wagner’s ‘‘ Tristan und 
Isolde” in Switzerland a few weeks ago. This was quite a 
courageous undertaking, considering the difficulties of that 
music drama, but we are informed that the performance 
proved a great success, the title réles being given by Georg 
Meder and Miss Anna Hiltzenbein. 


....It is a pity that the Viennese cannot refrain from 
quarreling over the Mozart statue. They treated the master 
badly when he was alive, and now wrangle over his remains. 
Some time ago the statue committee suspended operations 
because of a disagreement with the municipality, and now they 
have brought out an entirely new scheme preparatory, we fear, 
to another conflict with the authorities. Truly, Mozart is 
avenged. 


....Mr. Ernest Reyer has been writing in the Paris jour- 
nal, ‘‘ Débats,” some particulars about the score of|his new work, 
‘*Salammbé.” He had retired, it seems, to Marseilles, to finish 
the work in peace, undisturbed by committees, sub-commit- 
Mr. Reyer 


tees, ‘‘ des concours ou autres corvées de ce genre.” 
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is, he says, very anxious to complete the work; he does not 
like to have it said that he takes ten years for a compo- 
sitton which would be written by anyone else in as many 
months. 

....The annual meeting of the Society of German 
Musicians will be held this year at Wiesbaden, from the 27th 
to the 3oth of this month. The following works will obtain a 
hearing in the course of the proceedings, viz., Brahms’ 
“Deutsches Requiem,” Berlioz’s ‘‘L'Enfance du Christ,” 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Liebesmah! der Apostel,” a symphonic fantasia 
entitled ‘‘ Aus Italien,” by Richard Strauss, and variations 
for violin and orchestra, by Dr. Joachim. 

....-A kind of Gounod sacred concert was given at 
the Notre Dame Cathedral, in Paris, on the 3d ult., when the 
master conducted his ‘‘Joan of Arc’’ mass, which was sung 
by 200 choristers. After the mass the hymn to St, Cacelia, 
a duo for violin and harp, was performed by the celebrated 
Belgian violinist, Casar Thompson, and Miss Navone, and 
this was followed by the Bach-Gounod ‘' Ave Maria,” given 
by fifty soprano voices, thirty violins and organ. 


...-In the ballet founded on Shakespeare’s “ Tem- 
pest,” by Ambroise Thomas and Jules Barbier, lately pro- 
duced at the Paris Grand Opera, the character of ‘‘ Prospero” 
is dispensed with, and * Alonzo,” ‘* Antonio,” ‘‘ Gonzalo,” 
‘* Sebastian " and ‘‘ Trinculo” do not appear. ‘* Ferdinand” 
becomes ‘‘ Prince Regent of Naples,” and ‘‘Ariel” is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Prince of the Spirits of the Air.” ‘‘ Caliban” isa 
‘‘gnome” and slave to ‘‘ Ariel, and ‘‘ Morpheus,” ‘ Pho- 
biter,” *' Phantasé"’ and ‘‘ Eole” are among the supernatural 
personages. 

....“*The Polish painter, Kwiadowski,” says the 
‘*Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,” ‘‘has painted a picture the 
subject of which is Chopin's polonaise, op. 61—7. ¢., the cir- 
cumstances of its origin, ‘as related by Chopin himself.’ This 
‘fantasie polonaise,’ on account of its extraordinary techni- 
cal difficulties and enigmatical purport, is not often performed. 
It is a phantasy in a pathological! sense, the fancy of one fever 
stricken, before whose eyes weird and alluring figures are flit- 
ting past in rapid succession, Liszt, the enthusiastic admirer 
of Chopin, in speaking of this composition, considers the 
work to appertain to the sphere of pathology rather than to 
that of art.” 


....S5ome interesting experiments have lately been 
made by J. Kerr Lowe to ascertain within what limits the ear 
can distinguish the difference in pitch of two sounds. With- 
out going into a detailed description of the process by which 
they were obtained, we may summarize the results as follows : 
The smallest difference in pitch perceptible by untrained or 
only slightly trained ears—excluding those unhappy persons 
who “ never know the difference between one tone and ano- 
ther ''"—though very difficult to state positively, appears to be 
about from one-sixth to one-fortieth of a semitone. A pecu- 
liarity which seems to apply alike to trained and untrained 
ears is that they detect upward differences of pitch more 
easily than downward ones. 


...-An odd mistake has just been discovered in the 
title of one of Schubert's songs: the one known as ‘‘ Auf der 
Briicke,” op. 93 Anyone who knows the song must perceive 
the absurdity of the title, as there is nothing whatever about a 
bridge or indeed about any water at all; the writer only 
speaks of galloping through the forest and of what he sees on 
arriving at acertain point. The title is in fact a misprint for 
** Auf der Bruck,” the ‘‘ Bruck” being a wooded height near 
Géttingen which at one point commands an extensive view. 
The poem was written by Ernst Schultze (a once-very-popular- 
and-even-now-still-sometimes-remembered poet, to adopt the 
phraseology of our German cousins) the centenary of whose 
birth has just been celebrated. Poor Schultze was himself 
almost as shortlived and as unhappy in his life as the com- 
poser who set some of his poems to immortal music, and it is 
not unreasonable that he, too, should have his turn in the 
revivals or rehabilitations which are such a feature of our 
times. 

..-.‘* The Composer and the Organ Grinder” might 
make the subject of a new cantata, treated either in the Offen- 
bachian style or in the Erclesvein, or that, say, of Dr. Mac- 
kenzie. The theme would lend itself to either treatment. 
Thus runs the tale which comes from London. Mr. Odoardo 
Barri, the ingenious composer of many popular songs, was, 
on the evening of Tuesday, a fortnight ago, in the throes of 
composition. The Muse was—presumably—bending over 
him, the frenzy of inspiration was in his heart, when, at a 
critical moment, there were borne through the window the 
discordant strains of a piano organ, Mr. Barri’s naturally 
shy and infrequent Muse heard the sounds, and fled incon- 
tinently, to return no more. The frenzy left him, the inspira- 
tion was no longer at work, The organ grinder stoutly re- 
fused to depart, until haled away by a policeman. Then did 
the stern composer summon the wandering minstrel to appear 
at the police court, where the pitiful tale of the unborn music 
seemed so sad to the judge that he of the organ was fined $5, 
with the option of fourteen days’ imprisonment. Will the 
Muse return no more? Will the lost melodies wake the 
echoes of Margaret-st., London, not again? Such are the 
questions which every lover of true and noble music will be 
asking. Meanwhile, we call the attention of Mr. W. S. Gil- 
bert to the subject—one well worthy of his fluent pen. 





Music in Boston. 
Boston, May 12, 1889. 
‘¢ 4 SHORT horse is soon curried,” and the 

A musical events of this week were few and far be- 
tween. The Apollo Club, having ended their season, had their 
annual supper at their rooms in Chickering’s last Tuesday, 
and I had the honor and delight of joining in the festivities. I 
do not know whether it is permissible to speak of a semi-pri- 
vate occasion like this in print, but I may say that the Apollo 
feast was not confined to apollinaris water. 

On this occasion all the old members of the club are in- 
vited, and what a phalanx of musical veterans turned out! 
There was Thomas Ball, the sculptor, the man who sang the 
part of ‘‘ Elijah ” at the first performance of the oratorio in 
this country. He still has an agreeable baritone voice, and 
sang ‘‘ The Protestant,” by Hatton, with fine effect. There 
was A. Parker Browne, a veteran in musical work, though not 
in years; Allen A. Brown, who deserves the same description 
and who possesses a musical library that causes me to break 
the tenth commandment every time I visit him ; John Winch, 
who certainly has music in his ‘* sole,” for his prosperity in 
business has led him away from Schubert and Schumann into 
the wholesale shoe trade ; Mr. Stickney, whose tenor voice 
told out magnificently in ‘‘ To the Sons of Art;” War- 
ren Davenport, who is as much of an iconoclast as ever, 
and although fierce in print is most affable in society; B. J. 
Lang, who, apart from his enormous work in teaching, may be 
called the king of clubs, for he is active in almost all of the 
leading musical clubs we have and have had; Arthur Reed, 
who garnishes the Apollo salad with Shakespearian dressing 
and who drops into poetry in a friendly way when not likely to 
be reported ; Will Winch, whose voice is as sweet as his ways 
are hearty, and a whole host of others who deserve mention, 
but would make my letter seem like a musical directory. 
What we all did need scarcely be recorded, but I can truth- 
fully say that there is no social musical event which I enjoy as 
heartily as an Apollo supper, even though the god is unattended 
by his muses—or, in other words, it is entirely a ‘‘ gander 
party.” 

The concert of the week was the final one of the Boylston 
Club series, and it was more important than any we have re- 
cently had from any club. Generally the last concert is mis- 
cellaneous and light in character, but this one was educational 
in style. This year ‘‘ education” has been the hobby of many 
of the concert givers, and the average Bostonian is filled so 
completely with historical and analytical facts that his head is 
beginning to swell visibly, like that of a New Yorker after the 
centennial. 

The Wagner season, for example, was preceded by three 
sets of lectures about ZLei/motiven, orchestration, &c.; then 
came Biilow with four tremendous Beethoven recitals, which 
made the concert goer dream every night of ‘first theme,” 
‘*second theme,” and ‘‘ development ;” and now comes the 
erudite George L. Osgood, with the whole Boylston Club and 
a large chorus of boys, and gives a concert two hours long (all 
educational concerts must be two hours, at least, in length) 
devoted to illustrating the history of the madrigal and glee, as 
follows : 

Madrigal, ‘‘ Where Droop the Willows”’................ Hubert Waelrent 

« “Ve Nightingales, so Pleasant and So Gay "’.. Orlando di Lasso 

“ ** Down ina Flow'ry Vale” 

- **In Good Truth when Fondly Loving "’ oocesccee Palestrina 
Canon, *‘ Laurinda and Clorinda ™..............ccccecsscescseeed Abate Clari 
Motet, “‘ 1 Know that My Redeemer Liveth "’.............Christoph Bach 
Madrigal, ‘* Sweet Honey Sucking Bees”’ John Wilbye 

* “ Now, Oh Now, I Needs Must Part"’.............. .Dowland 

” * Now is the Month of Maying”’ 
ja, Mazurka 
(4, Gavot and Variations... . 

Miss Bessie Stearns Brown, 
“In these Delightful, Pleasant 


Leschetizky 


Piano solos 
+eee.... Rameau 


Madrigalian chorus, 
Groves" Henry Purcell 
ja, “Since First I Saw Yo aie . 
'4, “ There is a Ladie te saat ce Feeney Fort 
(Showing the development of the glee.) 
Madrigal, *‘ Let Me Careless”’ 
Glee, ‘‘ Where the Bee Sucks "’. 
“ “Hail, Smiling Morn”... derhig + dbaned asses woavepee Spofforth 
‘* By Celia’s Arbor”’... boccdabvesecenschecebce vane WOe meenneey 
a, ‘ Hark! the Merry Bells Ring Round” } ‘ 
6, “* Mynheer van Dunck” Pass sfyeseees 
Part Song, ‘‘O Who Will o’er the Downs so Free’’............ De Pearsall 
Canon, “ Come,’*Follow Me” Dr. Hayes 
Pepe Game © Doma aes 6 i 6 sie ed Schumann 
** The Cuckoo Sings in the Poplar Tree” G. A. Macfarren 
“Hunting Song” Jules Benedict 

It was full of interest from beginning to end. We very 
rarely have a chance to hear the old Flemish and Italian 
school of composition in Boston; yet how much of quaint 
beauty there is init! I wish we had an intelligent musical 
antiquarian, like Caryl Florio, for instance, to give us more 
frequent glimpses of the antique composers. With many of 
our amateurs music begins (chronologically) with Bach and 
Hindel, or, at the best, Scarlatti and Corelli; they know 
nothing of those pioneers who first ploughed the field and 
made the labors of our composers possible. 

The singing was excellent, well balanced and clear in the 
oldest numbers, refined and expressively shaded in the mod- 
ern ones. Only in ‘‘ Mynheer van Dunck”’ there could have 
been more vigor, as also at first in ‘‘ Now is the Month of 
Maying.” The boys’ voices lent a peculiar charm to many of 
the numbers. As many of the old works have a treble part, 
it was in especially good taste to employ such an adjunct, and 
the two numbers by Ford and the cantus firmus in Bach’s 


Madrigals.. 


Thomas Linley 
Arne and Jackson 


“ rr 


“ “ 





work. This Christoph was, I believe, the uncle of the great 
Bach, and is said to have resembled Bach's father (the two 
were twins) so closely that Shakespeare's ‘‘ Comedy of Errors” 
was re-enacted in their lives. Even their wives were at times 
unable to tell them apart. 

Miss Brown played her piano numbers most excellently. 
There was adequate expression, but without distortion, in her 
work, and technic and feeling were in admirable balance. 
Her tempo in the gavot seemed rather slow, but beyond 
this the critic can find no fault, and must praise heartily. The 
two numbers made a most agreeable break in the vocal pro- 
gram. I must also cordially praise the analytical and his- 
torical notes which Mr. Osgood added to the program. In 
every way the concert was one reflecting credit upon all con- 
cerned. It was a red letter occasion in the club's history, and 
applause and encores were frequent, proving that the interest 
was sustained throughout. This week the Cecilia end their 
season, and we are to have an eminent entitled 
‘*H. M.S. Pinafore,” by an English writer of merit. 

Louts C. ELson. 


work 


HOME NEWS. 


Julia Rivé-King gave a very successful piano reci- 
tal at the Masonic Temple Theatre, under the auspices of 
Messrs. Smith & Nixon, last week. Miss Ethel Crippen, con- 
tralto, assisted. 

Mr. Gericke’s farewell concert will take place in 
Boston, May 23. ‘The program includes Beethoven's fifth 
symphony, the prelude to ‘‘ Parsifal ’’ and, with the assistance 
of the Cecilia Club, the transformation music and grand scene 
from ‘‘ Parsifal,” new to Boston. 

—tThe Boston Quintet Club, the leading spirit of 
which is Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the famous violoncellist, has 
just closed its season of thirty weeks. The tour has been 
highly successful artistically as well as financially. A remark- 
able feature of the season was that all the concerts were given 
beyond the Mississippi River and the club has been twice to 
the Pacific Coast, having played in every city on the Union, 
Northern and Southern Pacific Railroads. Seven weeks were 
spent in California. 

——tThe Metropolitan Opera House company has re- 
turned to this part of the world. It opened last Monday night 
for a week’s engagement at the Amphion Academy, Brooklyn. 
The program is as follows: Monday evening, ‘‘ Das Rhein- 
gold ;" Tuesday, ‘‘ Die Walkiire;” 
fried ;"” Thursday, ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung ; " 
Meistersinger ;"’ Saturday, ‘‘ Tannhiuser.” 
subscription is about $10,000, and all the boxes were taken 


, Wednesday, ‘* Sieg- 
Friday, ‘‘ Die 


The advance 


several months ago. 

A Presbyterian church in Pittsburgh has just se- 
cured a soprano from Chicago by offering her $2,000 a year, 
which is $500 a year more than she has been receiving. It is 
said that a few old fogies in the church wanted to dispense 
with a soprano and give the $2,000 a yeartothe poor and the 
needy ; but the idea was not entertained fora moment. This 
is not the largest salary ever paid toachoir singer in this 
country, but it is said to be the largest salary paid to any 
singer at the present time. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke 
conductor, and Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel soloists, gave 
three concerts at Central Music Hall, May 7, 8 and 10 respec- 
tively. 

Mr. Theodor Salmon gave a piano recital last 
evening at the North Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburgh. The following was the program : 


.. Beethoven 
Rondo allegro 


Sonate Pathétique, op. 13 ecemebdepecceens 
Grave Allegro di molto e con brio. Adagio cantabile. 
Mr. Theodor Salmon. 
Cantilena, ‘‘ Cing Mars" cons ‘ .. Gounod 
Miss Belle Tomer. 

“ives at Pia iiss: scoe ve S cacwleesinn ed ; Kroeger 
Norwegian Bridal Procession (** Passing by"’)..... Grieg 
Mr. Theodor Salmon. 

Ave Maria od egae eden egeeucaee -Abt 
Chorus of Angels...... .... biknkt Costa 


. Chopin 


“ Dreaming ”’.. jace Wiad nadadaaameuve ee .Wellings 
Miss Belle Tomer. 

Salmon 

. Liszt 


Romanza, F shap.............. eecernriye 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, No 6 Chee 0 dedsaete 
(Cadenza arranged by Mr. Salmon.) 
Mr. Theodor Salmon. 
INS tikes davdte cides Ghadnsecnetantes cas eoveceMat 
“Once Again the Day Hath Flown”"’.......... 
Ladies’ Quartet. 


schat 
Abt 


‘“* The Phantom Chase’’.. Ee See Kullak-Salmon 
Mr. Theodor Salmon. 

——A large and very appreciative audience attended 
the concert given by the Chicago Musical College String Quar- 
tet, an organization which, under the direction of S. E. Jacob- 
sohn, is doing excellent work in the field of chamber music. 
Last evening’s concert was the last of a series of four given 
this season, all of which have been well attended. The works 
assigned to this concert were Mozart's quintet in G minor and 
Raff's trio in G, op. 112. The former is one of the finest ex- 
amples of purely classical chamber music, and it was given a 
most artistic and appreciative interpretation, the ensemble 
playing being characterized by rare precision and smoothness, 
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The Raff trio is a striking composition of one of the most 
original of modern musicians. It was finely performed by 
Messrs. Jacobsohn, Falk and Eichheim. The violin work of 
Mr. Jacobsohn was especially excellent. The quartet had the 
assistance of two other members of the college faculty—Mr. 
Gottschalk, who gave a dashing rendition of an aria from the 
‘* Marriage of Figaro,” and August Hyllested, who played in 
his customary brilliant fashion a theme and variations by 
Hindel, and for an encore a Bach bourée. The concert was 
altogether an enjoyable one.—Chicago ‘‘ Herald.” 





The Coming Pittsburgh Music Fes- 
tival. 

HE following are the programs of the com- 
ing Pittsburgh Festival, beginning Tuesday evening, May 
Anion Seid! will be the conductor of an orchestra num- 


21 
bering 100 and a chorus of over six hundred people : 


First CONCERT. 


Tuesday Evening, May 21. 
Grand Centennia! March SUP whe a8 tnd . .. Wagner 
Written for the opening of the Philadelphia Exhibition.) 
Orchestra, 


Prelude, Choral and Fugue . Bach 


Orchestra 


Scenes from “ Die Meistersinger ° .... Wagner 


Pogner’s Address,” | Emil Fischer. 
* Monologue,” ’ 
Walter's Prize Song "’ Paul Kalisch, 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, E flat . .. Liszt 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 3 Liszt 
Orchestra 
Cavatina from ** Queen of Sheba "’ . .. Gounod 
Miss Emma Juch. 

Largo for orchestra Hindel 
Violin solo oe — 
Mr. Max Bendix. 

The Creation,” first part .. Haydn 


Miss Emma Juch, Mr. Paul Kalisch, Mr. Emil Fischer 
Grand Chorus and Orchestra, 


SECOND CONCERT. 


Wednesday Evening, May 22. 


Overture, ** Midsummer Night's Dream Mendelssohn 


Orchestra. 


Aria from “* Faust” . , Gounod 
Giuseppe Campanari 
Ballet Music from ** Henry VIII Saint -Saéns 
Orchestra. 
Aria from ‘* Don Juan’ Mozart 
Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch 
Grand Polonaise, No Liszt 


Orchestra 
Horace Wadham Nicholl 
James T. Ricketson, Giuseppe Campanari. 


Clomter Scene 

Terese Herbert- Foerster 
Grand Chorus and Orchestra 
Oberon Weber 
Overture—Orchestra 
Aria—Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch 


Siegfried's Idyl 


Wagner 
Orchestra 
ym ** Les Huguenots" 


Meyerbeer 
Verdi 


Romanza fr 

* Di Quella Pira,” from * Il Trovatore”’ 
Jules Perotti 

Tristan und Isolde .. Wagner 

(Prelude and Finale), 

Isolde’s "" Death—Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch. 

fe Deum 


és = Carl Retter 
Terese Herbert-Foerster, Helene von Doenhoff, James 


T. Ricketson 
Giuseppe Campanari. Grand Chorus and Orchestra. 


TuHirD CONCERT. 
Thursday Afternoon, May 22. 
Grand Wagner Matinée 
I annhiluser 


Grand March 


Aria Dich theure Halle” 
Terese Herbert-Foerster 
Evening Star,"’ song 
Mr. Giuseppe Campanari 
Elizabeth's Prayer 
Miss Emma Juch 
Prelude t Parsifal” (' The Holy Grail "’) 
Orchestra 
Waldweben Siegfried " and the ** Woodbird"’) from “ siegfried"’. .. 
Orchestra. 
Spinning chorus and ballad, from ** Flying Dutchman” 


Senta,” Terese Herbert-Foerster; ‘* Mary,’’ Miss Helene von Doenhofh 
Female Chorus and Orchestra. 
Overture The Flying Dutchman” 
Orchestra 


Gra juo from “ The Flying Dutchman” 


Senta,"’ Miss Emma Juch ; the * Dutchman,” Giuseppe Campanari. 
Kaiser Marc} 
Orchestra 
FourtH Concert, 
Thursday Evening, May 23. 
Overture, ** William Tell osneene Rossini 
Orchestra 
* Lysiart iria from ** Euryanthe”’ Weber 
Emil Fischer. 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, E flat .. Beethoven 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Cavatina, “ Salve Dimora "’ (from “* Faust"’) .. Gounod 
Jules Perotti 
Rhapsodie for orchestra.. .. Lalo 
Grand terzette from “* William Tell" gbbee «++ -eRossini 
Juies Perotti, Giuseppe Campanari, Emil Fischer. 
The Cathedral Scene from “ Lohengrin" . Wagner 


Grand Chorus and Orchestra. 
nes Saint-Saéns 


“The Deluge 


Terese Herbert-Foerster, Miss Helene von Doenhoff, Mr. James T. Rick- 


Firta CONCERT. 
Friday Evening, May 24. 
Wagner Night. 
** Lohengrin,” prelude . 
9 bar's Drenan  . okt iad 0 Heb Ro cate dectioeddias ve tecdeest esse ccogeohsoces 
Miss Emma Juch, 
* Tannhiuser,’’ Grand Bacchanale (Venusberg) 
Grand duo (Paris version.) 
Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch and Paul Kalisch. 
Die Walbiice,” love GW . cscs iiss: So Soe obecd sie iect wdbvcsdeccsdes vise 
Miss Emma Juch and Jules Perotti. 
“ Die Walkiire,” ** Wotan's Farewell and Magic Fire Scene’ 
**Wotan,”’ Emil Fischer. 
“* Gbtterdimmerung,” “ Siegfried’s Death and Funeral March ”’. 
** Siegfried,”’ Paul Kalisch. 
** Gitterdimmerung,” Grand Finale 
** Brunhilde,”’ Lilti Lehmann-Kalisch. 


’ 





S1xTH CONCERT. 
Saturday Afternoon, May 2s. 
Popular Matinée. 


Hebdleung’s Marck... ....cseccccsccvessoves concccscceseccsces - Wagner 
Orchestra. 
Aria frogh * Robewto”’. ..00s ccsecicccdisecesccesccoccsce ceeds Meyerbeer 
Terese Herbert-Foerster. 

Solo, for violoncello, from suite, op. 3....-.+-..+.++ Herbert 
Andante...... } 
DREN Lvetces P cc <ubbseesceapess aetenpss cute Mr. Victor Herbert 
Tarantella ..... ) 

* Bal Costumé ”’ (for orchestra). ...........+-sesceese ....+..Rubinstein 
** 1 Have Lost My Eurydice ” (** Orpheus "’)...........2..ssesseeeees Gluck 
Miss Helene von Doenhoff. 

Agid Greek RAs: ook Sse we Ae thi ren in ove bes cccaveuauent Verdi 

Jules Perotti. a 
8 Relea Pinan”... epncee once inshecges see rank . Massenet 
Orchestra. 
Andante from Fifth Symphony........ ... Beethoven 


Orchestra. 
.... Ad. M. Foerster 


TOG DORE coe ivcccccccds cocusthede bétetsscasbse ss: 
co | ee Se ee ee Liszt 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Allegretto Scherzando from Eighth Symphony.. 
Orchestra. 
Cavetioag, ? Hem i 3.0 hci ona ees Sere tee 


.. Beethoven 


siechun .. Ethelbert W. Nevin 


** Doris,”’ a pastorale 
Wedding March, ‘* Midsummer Night's Dream”’ .. Mendelssohn 
Orchestra. 


SEVENTH CONCERT. 
Saturday Evening, May 2s. 
Beethoven Night. 
** Hallelujah '’ chorus from ‘‘ Christus "’ 
Selections from * Fidelio”..... 
Grand overture, ‘** Lenore,”’ No 3. 
Orchestra, 

** Fidelio’s”’ grand aria 5 Sdutheveat es hows 
Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch. 
Chorus of Prisoners. . sense ee ass dies 
Male Voices and Orchestra, 
Duet, ‘* Fidelio” and “ Florestan"’ : “h 

Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch and Mr. Paul Kalisch. 
Selections from “ Egmont’’.... 


QVETIUTE 20. ccccccccr recs ccncceererersceesceesese esos sevesevecssescossess 


Clarchen’s songs..... 


The Ninth Symphony. Pe een ere rere 
Miss Emma Juch, Miss Helene von Doenhoff, 
Grand Chorus and Orchestra. 


Soloists : 
Kalisch, Emil Fischer. 


Chopin Playing. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
HE articles on piano playing which have re- 
cently appeared in THE Musical CourtER—particularly 
the one on Chopin’s style, have recalled reminiscences of 
the writer’s early student life in Germany which may be of 
interest to your readers. Chopin died on October 17, 1849, 
and I remember well when the news of his death was first re- 
ceived in Leipsic, where I was at that time studying the piano 
under Moscheles. The playing of Chopin was then fresh be- 
fore the public, and during one of my lessons Moscheles very 
naturally referred to and commented on it. He said that 
Chopin, judging from the distinguishing features of his com- 
positions and from his characteristically delicate and tender 
style of playing, seemed to have a decided fancy for and desire 
to imitate the soft and weird breathings of the zolian harp. 
The pedal point harmonic effects of that instrument are, in- 
deed, suggested by the closing arpeggio of the prelude, op. 28, 
No, 23, which is based upon the unresolved chord of the 
dominant seventh, and by passages near the close of both the 
berceuse, op. 57, and the nocturne, op. 62, No. 1, as well as 
by many others throughout his compositions. Moscheles fur- 
thermore cautioned his pupils against a too close imitation of 
Chopin as leading away from a habit of breadth and solidity 
and tending toward effeminacy of style. 
A year or so later—1850-51—while continuing my studies in 
Prague, Alexander Dreyschock, who was then my teacher, 
told me that he once. in company with Thalberg, attended a 
concert given by Chopin in Paris. At the conclusion of the 
concert and after they had reached the street, Thalberg sud- 
denly began to shout at the top of his voice. Dreyschock 
wished to know the cause. Thalberg’s reply was to this ef- 
fect: ‘‘We have had during the whole evening such dainty 
and exquisite piano playing that it would now be refreshing to 
have some forte /" Nothing could have been further from 
Thalberg’s intention than to speak disparagingly of Chopin’s 
playing, and from Dreyschock’s further explanation it was 
evident that they were both of the opinion that while it was 


vailing and distinguishing feature was its zephyr-like and ex- 
quisite delicacy. That Chopin, on the other hand, was in 
favor of the most vigorous and robust playing, when the na- 
ture of the piece demanded sueh expression, is shown by an 
anecdote which. Liszt used to relate, to the effect that on a 
certain occasion a young pianist of a remarkably well devel- 
oped physical organization, presented himself to Chopin and 
asked permission to play before him his so-called Polonaise 
Militaire, in order to receive the benefit of his criticism and 
advice. 

During the performance of the piece the pianist broke two 
or three strings, and after concluding he, in some trepidation, 
earnestly apologized to Chopin for his recklessness. Chopin 
at once put him at ease by exclaiming: ‘‘ My dear sir, if I 
had your strength I would, in the performance of that piece, 
break every string on the piano!” However, pieces of this 
character form the exception and not the rule in the mass of 
Chopin’s compositions. Their prevailing characteristic is as 
before remarked, one of tenderness and sentiment, sometimes 
verging on the extreme of sweetness. We cannot agree with 
those who, in order to counteract this extreme, advocate a 
remedy in the form of more vigorous and robust playing. A 
conscientious interpreter will seek to be true to the nature of 
the piece which he is playing. He will make use of an im- 
ploring and a pleading touch, if such be necessary in order to 
give a faithful representation of the spirit of the composition, 
Those who do not like honey are not obliged to eat it, but de- 
void of its sweetness it would no longer be honey, and they 
have no right to violate its nature by extracting its sweetness 
on the ground that it is nauseating to them. W. M. 

ORANGE, N. J., May 10, 188g. 





Cleanings from Sunday’s Cablegrams. 

ORD comes of the death of Mrs. Carrodus, 

wife of the famous violin player. Mr. Carrodus, by 

the way, despite his name, is a genuine Yorkshireman. He 
has a son who seems to have inherited much musical ability. 


* 
* * 





Carl Rosa’s funeral on Monday of last week, in London, 
was an immense gathering of the dramatic and musical pro- 
fessions. The crowd in Highgate Cemetery was so great that 
the policemen had great difficulty in clearing the way to the 
vault. It required two hearses to carry all the flowers to the 
grave. 


* 
* 


* 

Hastreiter was in London this week, though only a few of 
her most intimate friends knew it. She came to consult a 
prominent lawyer here about getting married to a rich Italian 
who fell in love with her while she was singing ‘‘ Orpheus” at 
Rome. Hastreiter had ‘enjoyed marked success in Italy, and 
the rich Italian in question followed her about everywhere in 
the most devoted manner. In Paris he proposed, and was ac- 
cepted while she was in London. Two years ago Hastreiter 
obtained a divorce from her husbard somewhere out West, 
and she came here to see if the coast was quite clear legally 
fora second marriage. Hastreiter is at present singing on a 
short engagement at Paris, and if she carries out the inten- 
tions which she has expressed while here she will retire from 
the stage at once, be married, and go to live in her husband's 
fine home in a beautiful valley of Lombardy. It is quite 
probable that the wedding will take place in London. 

a *% 

Marie Roze vill sing at Covent Garden, London, during 

the opera season. ‘ 

oe 
Robert Goldbeck’s American comic opera, ‘‘ Newport,” pro- 
duced at the Duke of Devonshire’s house, London, on Thurs- 
day last, was not remarkably successful. The critics declared 
the music rather elementary and reminiscent, and, as the 
libretto was not heard or seen, the joint effect could not be 
judged. *, 
Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo " was given last week at the Italiens, Paris, 
and while the music was devoutly respected the performance 
was not deemed first class. The voice of Helene Hastreiter 
is worn, and it needs a grand deal of warming to enable it to 
fillthe auditorium. The singer made little or no effect until 
she came to the great air, ‘* Eurydice,” when the dramatic 
value of her reading was shown. The action of the artist in 
the mimic scene, where ‘* Orphée ” seeks ‘‘ Eurydice,”’ was also 
greatly praised. The orchestra and chorus were fine and the 
mise-en-scéne, of course, almost ridiculous ; but the manage- 
ment can promise nothing better in this respect. In short, 
the Italian season is sandwiched between the varied exhibition 
novelties. The pluck of Sonzogno in making any stand at all 
for Italian opera is worthy of praise and thus far the repre- 
sentations have been worthy of better attendance. 


* 
* 


¥ 


* 
At the Grand Opéra, Paris, another of Marchesi’s pupils, 
the Australian singer, Melba, has appeared in ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
making a genuine hit in the early scenes, and in the fourth 
act creating a furor. Her voice is singularly sweet and full, in 
the middle register especially, for a high soprano, her com- 
pass reaching easily to mi and fa above the line. While nota 
pretty woman, she is slender and tall and has an intelligent 
face. ‘‘ Ophelia” is said to be her best réle. She will come 
back here after the London season, and then her merits 





full of discrimination and intelligence, its peculiar coloring or 





Grand Chorus and Orchestra, 


etson, Emil Fischer 


bias was more emotional than intellectual, and that its pre- 





will be more safely judged. French grand opera is certainly 
not in the hands of native talent at present. 
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The Polyphonic School of Vocal 
Music. 


By CARYL FLorio, 


(Concluded.) 

T is at about this time also that Canon 
| Fugue make their first appearance, and their advent com- 
pleted the list of the materials necessary for independent poly- 
It is curious to note that they seem to have 
time when 


and 


phonic writing. 
sprung up suddenly, and very shortly after the 
the permission to use transient discords made them possible ; 
for while even in the latest works of Franchinus no mention 
whatever is made of these styles of writing, in the ‘‘ Micro- 
logus” of Andreas Ornithoparcus, published only seventeen 
years after his last book, are found rules for the writing of 
canons, with examples; and in the ‘‘ Dodecachordon”’ of 
Glareanus, published twelve years after the ‘* Micrologus,” 
there is an enormous number of canons, some of which are 
very ingenious and intricate. 

The boundless possibilities of this new style of writing fas- 
cinated the musicians of that period, and they worked at it 
assiduously, each striving to outdo the other in the difficulty 
of the problems he raised and solved. Canons which would 
read the same backward as forward, in which one voice was 
read forward and backward while the rest went continuously 
on, in which one voice turned upside down took its place in the 
working out, in which various kinds of time were used simul- 
taneously, in which the parts were to answer by successively 
doubling or balving the length of the notes ; canons, the de- 
ciphering of which depended upon the previous solving of 
some Latin conundrum or some hieroglyph placed at their 
head (and so very cunning was Josquin des Prés in construct- 
ing his canons and conundrums that some of them remain 
unread to this day); canons which, being for eight voices, 
required that four out of the eight should be made by reading 
the remaining four backwards ; compositions which could be 
read forward or backward in their entirety, or which could be 
used upside down or right side up—sometimes to a different 
result, sometimes to the same. (One of the latter, by a later 
composer, Mozart, written for the harpsichord, and entitled 
‘* The Way of the World,” is still extant.) These were a few 
of the ingenious artifices they conceived and executed. 

Exercises of this sort could hardly be called ‘‘ music ’’ in the 
broad sense of the word; but they were a magnificent sci- 
entific training, and paved the way for that polyphonic school 
of vocal writing which was now about to arise, and- which has 
never since been equaled in the ingenuity it displayed or in 
the surprising effects it produced without the aid of anything 
which might properly be termed a ‘‘ melody.” 

Several composers, among them Jacques von Okenheim, 
Adrian Willaert, Jean Mouton, Clemens non Papa, Cipriano 
de Rore, Philip de Monte and many others, assisted to bring 
this school to perfection ; but it first reached a full expression 
in the works of Orlando de Lasso, the date of whose birth is 
variously stated by different authorities, some of whom put it 
as early as A, D. 1522, others as late as A. D. 1530. He was 
the first to break through the stiff and formal rules by which 
preceding composers had permitted themselves to be governed, 
and to give the voices a {reer flow and the passages and imita- 
tions a more graceful form. He wrote both ecclesiastical and 
secular music (the latter in the form of madrigals), and his 
best compositions have not been excelled even by his greater 
contemporary, Palestrina. 

While on the Continent music was thus advancing with 
giant strides, the musicians in England were not idle, and 
Marbecke, Dr. Tye, Tallis, Dr. Bird, Wilbye, Weelkes, Far- 
rant, Benet, Farmer and many others were working on the 
same principles and reaching equally good results. 

Of these different musicians, some were most happy in secu- 
lar,others in sacred, music. On the Continent De Lasso, Josquin 
des Prés, Clemens non Papa, Vittoria, Suriano and Giovanni 
Croce, although they wrote both church music and madrigals, 
excelled in the former, as did Tallis, Bird, Tye and Farrant in 
England, while Luca Marenzio (who is said to have written 
some of the finest madrigals ever penned), Cipriano de Rore 
and Adrian Willaert on the Continent, and Wilbye (whose 
*‘ Sweet Honey-sucking Bees" is not surpassed even by Ma- 
renzio’s best work), Weelkes, Benet and Dowland in England 
excelled in madtigals. But the greatest of all the polyphonic 
writers, great in both church and secular music, and greater 
than any of his contemporaries or successors in either, was 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina. 

The apparent ease and freedom with which his compositions 
are written blind the listener for a time to the enormous learn- 
ing displayed in them; the individual voices seem to have 
such an untrammeled melodic flow that it is at first impossible 
to realize that they really consist of a mass of the closest imi- 
tations. His most widely known work is the celebrated mass 
dedicated to Pope Marcellus ; but some of his other masses 
are quite equal to this in grandeur and beauty. Nothing but 
a critical examination will show the wonderful finish and skill 
of his work ; the imitations are so close and continuous, and 
yet so apparently natural and even unconscious in their man- 
ner of introduction, that a large proportion of them must 
His writing is in the 

No voice is ever 


escape even the most intent listener. 

purest style; all is really polyphonic. 
introduced for the mere purpose of filling a chord which with- 
out it would sound empty or be imperfect, but all the harmony 


| have been mentioned in it, I am quite aware. 


is produced by the free crossing and intertwining of the mov- 
ing parts. Of all the writers of the polyphonic school, he only 
succeeded in so completely mastering his material as to with- 
draw the attention of the listener from his methods to his 
results. 

Perhaps no better description of his various excellences can 
be given than that which stands in Grove’s Dictionary of 
It is so good that, though in part it repeats what I 
It runs as follows : 


Music. 
have already said, I will give it here. 

** Whatever may be the number of parts in which he writes, 
none ever claims precedence of another. Neither is any voice 
ever permitted to introduce itself without having something of 
importance to say. There is no such thing as a ‘filling up 
of the harmony’ to be found in any one of his compositions. 
The harmony is produced by the interweaving of the separate 
subjects ; and when, astonished by the unexpected effect of 
some strangely beautiful chord, we stop to examine its 
structure, we invariably find it to be no more than the natural 
consequence of some little point of imitation, or the working 
out of some melodious response, which fell into the delicious 
In no other master is this 
It is no uncommon thing 


combination of its own accord. 
peculiarity so strikingly noticeable. 
for a great composer to delight us with a lovely point of 
repose. The later Flemish composers do this continually. 
But they always put the chord into its place, on purpose ; 
whereas Palestrina’s loveliest harmonies come of themselves, 
while he is quietly fitting his subjects together, without, so far 
as the most careful criticism can ascertain, a thought beyond 
the melodic involutions of his vocal phrases. How far the 
harmonies form a preconceived element in those involutions 
is a question too deep for consideration here.” 

Nevertheless, it is a question which every student of Pales- 
trina must ask himself, and in the answer to that question will 
be found the key to the secret of his perfect writing. 

The quantity of his compositions is as astounding as their 
quality. In their circular, advertising as near an approach as 
possible to a complete edition of his works, Messrs. Breitkopf 
& Hirtel, the German publishers, give the following enor- 
mous list: 93 Masses, for 4, 5, 6 and 8 voices ; 21g Motets, 
for 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 12 voices; 45 Hymns for 4 voices (these 
are not hymn tunes, as we now understand them, but poly- 
phonic compositions having recognized Hymas of the Church 
for their words) ; 68 Offertories, for 5 voices ; three volumes 
(and it should be borne in mind that the volumes are large 
ones) of Lamentations, for 4, 5 and 6 voices ; three volumes 
of Litanies, for 4 and 6 voices ; two volumes of Magnificats, 
for 4, 5, 6 and 8 voices; two volumes of Madrigals, for 4 
voices, and two volumes of Madrigals, for 5 voices. Beside 
these there are many of his compositions of which only 
incomplete copies now exist, and which cannot therefore be 
published ; for, though there have been cases in which some 
skillful musician has satisfactorily restored missing parts ina 
work of some previous composer, no man living, and no man 
who ever lived, can do that for Palestrina; his incomplete 
works must remain incomplete, and a loss to the world. 

I might say much more of the wonderful compositions pro- 
duced by the composers of this period, as, for example, of the 
marvelous motet for forty voices, written by Tallis, in which 
all the voices are real parts and not mere reduplications of 
each other ; but having briefly traced the course of the poly- 
phonic school to the period of its greatest glory and its highest 
achievements, my work, in this paper at least, is done. Its 
history from the time of Palestrina onward is a record of 
gradualy but stead decadence. 

With the new school which took its place, and which may be 
said to have had its origin with Claudio Monteverde, to whose 
daring innovations we owe most of what is new in the music 
of the present day, I have now nothing to do ; all that belongs 
to the history of modern music. 

It may be objected that [ have confined my remarks almost 
solely to the growth of ecclesiastical music ; but this has been 
unavoidable. The secular music of the times of which I have 
been treating was in the irresponsible hands of the traveling 
minstrels and jonmgleurs ; and these, however much pleasure 
they may have afforded the unskilled public by their per- 
formances, contributed nothing to the advance of the art, and 
were (quite justly) ignored by cultivated musicians. Allusions 
to them would have been out of place. The only branch of 
secular music followed by the old masters was the madrigal, 
and of that I have spoken. 

Of the incompleteness of this paper, and of the numberless 
things omitted which might—and some of which should— 
My sole excuse 
must be the enormous amount of material from which I have 
had to select and the necessity I have been under of con- 
densing the extended history of a great movement into a very 
CARYL FLorio, New York City. 


small space. 


Miss Gussie Eloise Shryock, a sixteen year old 
pupil of C. V. Lachmund, of Minneapolis, gave a piano recital 
on May 6 at Harmonia Hall, in that city. She played from 
memory selections from Beethoven, Chopin, Raff, Lachmund, 


Paderewski, Liszt, Gluck, Saint-Saéns, Seeling and Rubin- | 


stein. Her touch is described as crisp and her technic was 
very rare for one so young. Miss Shryock was assisted by 
Mr. Emil Straka, a violin pupil of Bennewitz, of Prague, who 
played Vieuxtemps’ ‘‘ Fantasie Caprice.” He has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Lachmund as assistant instructor for his violin 





classes. 





| musical tones when walked over, leads 


| fold in another way. 
| 
can erect churches ; 


Washington (D. C.) Correspondence. 
MAy 13, 2880. 
INCE the last notes under the above heading we have had 
concerts by the Yale, also Rutgers’ College Glee Club. Miss de 
Nogueiras, assisted by Del Puente ; the final concert of the Wagner Society, 
with Messrs, Gloetzner, Lent and Szemelenyi as soloists, and the final of the 
Wilhelmj Club series, with Miss Birdie Lucas, Miss Anna de Rosette and 
Miss Fielding Roselle as soloists. Tuesday, May 7, Herman Rakeman, the 
popular hrst violin of the Wagner Society, gave a benefit concert, assisted by 
Mr. Ernest Markees and Miss Mollie Byrne. Mr. Anton Strelezki was an- 
nounced to appear, but was prevented by illness. 
their appreciation of the talented violinist, who soon goes to Brussels to 
study. 
The Georgetown Amateur Orchestra gave its thirty-second public rehear- 
sal (and last for the season) at the Congregational Church, Monday, May 13. 


A large audience testified 


The program follows : 
Overture, ‘‘ Felsenmiihle 
Thirteenth Symphony in D.... 
Menuetto 
Finale Allegro con Spirito, 
“fot'Amero”’ ‘ 


Reissiger 
Haydn 


PT er ee rT Stanzieri 
Mr. Herndon Morsell 
1,in G minor é 
Mr. Henry Xander and Orchestra 
Paraphrase, ‘* Blue Bells of Scotland ” 
Eighth concerto for violin, second aud third movement 
Miss Roberta Allen 


Piano concerto, No Mendelssohn 


Langey 


De Beriot 


Waltz, ** Les Patineurs”’ Waldteufe! 
The orchestra advertises a benefit concert for May 25, and will doubtless 


have acrowded house. They have always been ready to play for church and 
charitable entertainments during the winter, and the benefit will give their 


friends an opportunity to return the favor 


Kingston Correspondence. 
Kinaston, N. Y., May 10, 
HE Kingston Philharmonic Society gave a delightful 
concert at the Academy of Music here on Wednesday evening last. 


The pro- 


1889. 


It was the closing public concert of the season for this society. 
gram was largely made up of glees, madrigal¢ and part songs, as will be seen 
by the list of numbers appended. The audience included the most appre- 
ciative and fashionable people of the city, who applauded the singers gen 
Miss Hall, the contralto, formerly of Boston, now solo contralto in 


New 


erously. 
the Church of the Holy Spirit, Sixty-sixth-st. and Madison-ave., York, 
sang her numbers in a highly artistic manner, eliciting hearty encores. She 
also sang at the initial concerts of the society last summer, and is a favorite 
here. Miss Graham, the soprano, has a sweet voice, of pure quality and some 
flexibility, but her intonation is defective. Many of her notes are false, and 


the inference is that her ear is treacherous The work of the chorus was 
specially commendabie, showing careful drill and conscientious study in 
The Judas Maccabzeus number was well done, save the 
Miss 


George I 


phrasing and tempo. 
duet, in which the solo voices did not 
ham’s light parlor soprano and Miss Hall’s heavier contralto, 
Hulslander, of Boston, was the conductor. This ends the first and 


successful year of the society, which during the year 


harmonize, by reason of Gra 
a most 
has numbered over 


two hundred and sixty active members and some thirty honorary members 


Among the latter were included Vice-President Levi I 
The society has now taken a recess un 


H. K,S 


Morton and Mrs, 
Morton and other eminent persons 
til September 


Erie Correspondence. 
May 7, 1889 
HE past few weeks have somewhat revived musical matters 
have 
Mrs 


here, inasmuch as several professional and pupils’ recitals 


brought forth new acquaintances with composers and compositions. 
Clara E. Thoms played on the as5th of April, under the auspices of the 
Scherzo Society. It was her first appearance in Erie and she was well and 
favorably received. 

On the two following evenings, the Orpheus Society gave the ligiit 
Shortly afterward (May 2 and 3 


pera 
* Fantine’’ to good houses. George W 

Hunt gave his twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth pupils’ soirées, the programs of 
which were remarkably fine for pupils’ concerts, containing among others not 
lesz than eight concertos (with accompaniment of a second piano) by Mozart, 
Weber, Moscheles, Mendelssohn, &c. Elsie C. Russell, the little girl of 
twelve years, whose name has repeatedly appeared in your columns, scored 
a new success with the Weber in C, playing it entirely from 
A large audience, composed of the best social elements of this city, 
The fol 


cuncerto 
memory. 
witnessed the two soirées and were most generous with their praise 
lowing evening brought Constantin Sternberg back to us, after an absence 
During this period nearly all the prominent pianists of 
and, while the great number 


of nearly four years. 
this country have been heard here in recitals ; 
of our music lovers have readily appreciated the excellent qualities of every- 
one, yet, in truth, it must be stated that none has exercised the same mag 
netic influence as Sternberg, and that none has so quickly converted his 
hearers into personal friends. He played under the auspices of our liberal 
art patrons, Mr. and Mrs, R. W. Russell, whose guest he was as usual, and 
his program gave full scope to the versatility of histalent. The Beethoven 
sonata, op. 31, No. 3, added to the large program by special request, made an 
overwhelming impression, “and kindled tearful rapture in the coldest eye.” 
It seems that his retirement of several years has still more broadened his 
style. He is indeed a great artist. 
Next Monday evening there will be a charity concert given at the Univer 

Ford (soprano), and Mr. Charles Heydler 


WoTAn. 


salist Church, in which Mrs. S. C 
(‘cello), from Cleveland, will assist 


Mr. Louis Elson, the Boston correspondent of THE 


Musica. Courter, leaves for Europe on June 25, 
though he may not goto Bayreuth, he will visit many of the 


and al- 
European musical centres. 

The latest instance of economy is that of a Boston 
man who declined to buy a compass to take into the Maine 
woods. He said that he was a singer and could save expense 
by using the compass of his voice. —Burlington ‘‘ Free Press.” 

The discovery of the phenomenon known as musical 
sand, near Studland Bay, Dorsetshire, England, which emits 
to think that it 


would not be a bad idea if the managers of the Brighton Beach 


one 


concerts imported several hundred tons of this sand and have 


| a band of young ladies from Chicago to walk over it with /her 


feet during the intermission of the orchestral playing. 
Schumann once remarked that “All that the artist who 
works for the Church, and has to move within the strict boun- 
daries prescribed by her, loses with regard to success and 
applause from the great mass, he receives back a hundred- 
To build houses is easy for him who 
and therefore he who is able to compose 


an oratorio, will easily win success with smalier forms. 
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HE factory of the new McCammon Piano Company, 
t Albany, N. Y., is getting into running order as 


rapidly as possible, They write tous: ‘“ We are organized 


na very solid basis and hope to come to the front in 


ood shape.” 


- 
HI & C. Fischer have been removed 
from the factory building to the new warerooms, 


offices of J 


corner of Fifth-ave. and Sixteenth-st., and within the 
next month or two the gorgeous wareroom will be filled 
with Fischer pianos. Decorations are not yet com- 
pleted, but everything is in readiness for business. 

- 

N exchange says that in Lewiston, Me., so great 
A was the enthusiasm evoked by the sight of a 
piano that the street into which it was moved was im- 
mediately dubbed ‘“ Piano-st 

If that were the case in this city Fourteenth-st. and 


Fifth-ave. could very aptly be called “ Piano streets,” and 


distinction could be made by calling 


ol 


even a delicate 


Fourteenth-st., west Fifth-ave. ‘ Stencil-ave.,” as 


se obnoxious weeds of the piano trade there do most 


th 
flourish 


If it gets to be the fashion, however, to call streets 


{ter pianos or composers would it not be singularly 


ippropriate to start in by changing the name of Broad- 


way to that of Steinway ? 
= 
S there any depth of petty gossip to which the trade 
| editor of one of our contemporaries of this city 
will not descend. He maligns Mr. Otto Wessell, of 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross, and goes to Strauch Brothers | 
for an “ad Gets money from Strauch and then be- 


‘puff’ Wessell ; goes to see him and runs down 
Bothner and ison and runs down 


gins to 


Strauch. Goes to 








Strauch and Wessell, and then to Strauch and runs down 
Wessell, Bothner and Ison, and then to Wessell again 
and runs down Strauch, Bothner and Ison. And so he 
makes his rounds with his gossip, gossip, gossip, flatter- 
ing each one with whom he is in immediate contact and 
attempting to detract from the methods and characters 
of all those who are not present, telling each one 
some imaginary thing which some other has told him, 
pretending to expose to each the opinions and move- 
ments of the others, and fondly supposing all of the 
time that each one isn’t onto his little game, and not 
knowing that he is the subject of much laughter when 
these action men occasionally meet one another. 

How long does he expect this sort of thing will last ? 
How long will people countenance this journalistic gos- 
sip monger, who, having no knowledge of his business 
being ignorant of the topics of which he is 
supposed to treat, must fill up his time and his paper 
with petty old woman’s talk ? 


and 


66 USIC AND MIRTH," a paper published in Will- 


iamsport, Pa., says this: 


The New York Musica Courter is making it warm for the piano sten- 
cilers. That's right 

Of courseit’s right. But how about papers published 
in the interests of the great legitimate piano and organ 
trade of this country defending the stencilers? How 
about that? Suppose your son, who is a student of the 
violin, desires you to purchase an Italian violin for him. 
His teacher tells you that the boy must have a good vio- 
lin and that an Italian instrument can be had in town. 
You buy it, and subsequently discover that it is a violin 
That it isa 
party whose name is in the inside 


made by some fake, @ /a Swick, or his ilk. 
stencil; that the 
never made it; that it was purchased by a party during a 
visit to Europe, where he went to hunt up fake violins 
and ‘cellos, to dispose of them subsequently in this 
country to people who cannot distinguish the difference 
between a legitimate and genuine instrument ora fake 
or stencil instrument. 

Suppose this happened to you, you would consider 
yourself swindled. So would anybody else. 

But we all may be happy yet. 

You bet ! 


A 


well as to the actual participants, the effects are unfor- 
tunately manifest in the issues of some of our more or 
less esteemed contemporaries. For instance, one of them, 
whose gray matter for the time being must have been 
“razzle dazzled” into brilliant red, white and blue, with 
the accent on the blue, prints, or rather reprints, as an 
item of news our letter to Herlich & Co., as repro- 
duced in another journal on April 20, which brings him 
in just twenty-two days late with the news of the day, 
while the announcement of a Buffalo firm change, dated 
April 15, appears in the same issue, only twenty-seven 
But then this is what he facetiously calls 
“our customary enterprise.” 

Perhaps one of the funniest effects of the trade 
dinner was the publication of the following in one con- 
temporary, whose “specially retained photographers” 
depicted the piano section of the civic parade as passing 
through a severe snow storm on that bright day. 


LTHOUGH the centennial celebration passed off 
with great credit to our municipal authorities as 


days late. 


Col. Johan A. Cockerill, president of the New York Press Club, in re- 
sponding for ** The descanted upon the close ties of affection 
whereby art and literature were related, and upon the lasting benefits 


Press,” 


which the one conferred upon the other. 

The extent of Colonel Cockerill’s participation in the 
festivities is described in the following letter, read at the 
banquet by Mr. William Steinway, and published in THE 
MUSICAL COURIER’S account of the affair: 
rHE New York ** Worip” } 

May 6, 1889. ‘ 

My Dear Mr. Wactrers—I have been suffering all day from a sick head- 
ache. I have struggled against it, but I am compelled to succumb, 

I want to beg you to excuse me from attending at the Piano Trade Dinner 
With my regrets I send my best wishes as well as my sincere 

Yours, &c., Joun A, CocKERILL. 


OFFICE OF 


this evening. 
thanks to you. 





—Trade is not especially bright or booming, and yet there 
must be an anticipation of good times ahead judging from the 
activity prevailing in the action factory of Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross. Orders from piano manufacturers are on file for such 
quantities of actions as to keep the factory running on full 
time all summer. 





COMING AROUND, ARE YOU? 





VERY highly esteemed contemporary of Polackian 

extraction asks why we have never hauled C. D. 

Pease & Co. over the coals. He continues in polished 
style: 

On the contrary, he (meaning us) has never had words good enough 
for them, and yet no house in the trade has, for years past, been more 
unblushing in the manufacture of stencil pianos than C. D. Pease & Co. 

We must always call the attention of our highiy 
esteemed ex-university graduate to the files of this 
paper. A little study of those files will avert columns 
of nonsense published in his annointed sheet about this 
paper. Only on April 24, of this year, we published a 
letter showing that a stencil Wagner piano was made 
by C.D. Pease & Co. Please see THE MUSICAL COURIER 
of April 24, 1889, and stop making a fool of yourself. 

In one issue of your paper you say we are abusing a 
stencil firm, in the next that we are protecting a stencil 
firm, 

The trouble with you, dear traveler in this vale of 
tears, is that you are dumbfounded by a musical paper 
that can be successfully conducted without contradict- 
ing itself. To you such an attempt seems a journalistic 
paradox, and you are justified, solemn student of stencil 
lore, for you cannot comprehend consistency. You can 
fill your columns to-morrow with vile abuse of a gentle- 
man or his firm, and next day, fecund fisherman in 
stencil waters, you can and do fill the same columns 
with praise and adulation of the same gentleman or firm 
for an advertisement of $8, say $8 per week. 

Because THE MUSICAL COURIER cannot conduct it- 
self in such a fashion you cannot comprehend how it 
can prosper; of course you cannot, perfumed beauty 
from Britain's shores! This paper cannot afford to 
make exceptions. A stenciler certainly is a stenciler, and 
whether he makes stencil pianos or sells stencil pianos 
or supports stencil editors he must, sooner or later, 
figure in these columns in his true light. But we are 
not engaged in hunting up the stenciler in his haunts, 
because we detectives. When the 
arises legitimately he is discussed, and so have the 
stencil operations of C. D. Pease & Co. been discussed 
in this paper, when the occasion arose, even at a time 
when that firm advertised in this paper, for a stenciler 
has just as much right to advertise his legitimate pianos 


are not occasion 


as anybody else. 

In fact, the advertising of his legitimate pianos in 
THE MUSICAL COURIER increases their sales and nec- 
essarily discourages the sale of the stencil pianos, for 
there is not one manufacturer of stencil pianos who 


+ would not prefer to see every piano leave his factory 


with his own name on it in place of a stencil name. 
But we scent a peculiar change with you in your para- 
graph on Pease & Co. You say that no house has been 


more “unblushing” in the manufacture of stencil 
pianos than Pease. Why blush from your point of 
view? Are you also conscientiously of the opinion that 


a stenciler should blush for his vocation? Do you in- 
tend to come into the fold of honest music trade jour- 
nalism at last? It’s never too late, you know, even for 
the worst sinner, and it must be admitted that you are 
about the very worst we have ever struck. 

That is no reason why you should not be welcomed 
into decent journalistic society —in the particular 
branch known as music trade journalism—where virtue 
seeks its own reward, and keeps on seeking. 

Tell all the stencilers that they should blush. Come, 
try to be honest. It’s worth a struggle. There is lots of 
satisfaction in advocating what you think is right, even 
if you are not paid todoso. There isa powerful amount 
of satisfaction in it. Come, make one big, great, co- 
lossal effort, and you might get there before it’s too late. 
Tell the stencilers that their business is not correct. 
You should know that it is not, and it seems that you do 
know, from your remarks about Pease, If it was uncon- 
scious cerebration that dictated those remarks it proves 
that the germ of honesty was in your make up at one 
time, and consequently you and we can hope that ere 
long the stencilers will be “ hauled over the coals” in 
your paper. Such a change of front would be no task 
for you. You are accustomed to it. 





—J. W. Colby, of Waltham, Mass., will open a branch 
music store at Campello, Mass. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 











ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 











Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 














ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., EE. 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“az NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 98 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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“SNOISIO TNAILAVAG ONY 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 





THe STHRLING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 





DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 














DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


STRAUCH BROS.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and §7 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 43th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! © AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & Rissct, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 








RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, YT., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 





os J, & G, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Ueda, 








os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! c+ 


$41 5 to 427 W. 28th St. and 110 Fifth Ave. cor. 16th St., New York.¢ NOW IM USE, 


79,000 
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CORDON—CHICKERING. 





ESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS have transferred 
M to Mr. S. T. Gordon, the music publisher and 
dealer and renter of pianos and organs, their whole 
renting stock of pianos in this city and vicinity, num- 
bering 200 and odd instruments. We do not 
think that any large sum of money was paid in this 
transaction, but that the pianos were transferred in pay- 
ment of a loan or some form of indebtedness due to Mr. 


some 


Gordon. 
Mr. Gordon told THE MUSICAL COURIER that his son 
William A., who for several years has been teller in a 
bank at Grand Forks, Dak., would take charge of the 
stock, but that it has to be controlled by him and that 
the firm name to be painted on the curtains or windows 
of the basement floors of Chickering & Sons’ warerooms 
on Fifth-ave. was to be “S. T. Gordon.” 
“And we replied, “you will be a neighbor of 
your old friend Horace Waters.”” And so he will. 
Well, such the vicissitudes of life, which, as 
McEwen says, is short. 
Fourteenth-st, establishment 


then” 
are 


Mr. Gordon's will for 
the present not be removed to Chickering Hall, as he 
has re-leased the building for another five years ; but his 
Chickering renting business will be located in the build- 

g, the stock consisting of Chickering uprights—some 
200 and odd, as we said, and 4 other pianos. 

Mr. Gordon tells us that he did not take any of the 
Chickering grands now stored in the basement, but 
merely the rented stock, which the trade supposed to be 
larger than 200 and odd pianos. 


Ing 


A certain music trade paper, in referring to this mat- 


ter, Says: 
In disposing of their rented stock and this branch of their business, 
Me s, Chickering & Sons have only followed the example of another dis- 
guished house in the trade, who for some years past have not done any 
ting business at all on their own account, but have had parties in their 
warerooms who did it for them. 


Obviously Messrs. Steinway & Sons are here referred 


to, but the paper in question 1s, as usual, wrong. 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons never were in that branch of 
the piano business known as the renting business, con- 


sequently they could not have ceased renting some 


years past. To some of their trusted employés the 
privilege to invest their savings in rented pianos was 
granted. But Steinway & Sons were never piano 
renters 


Neither can there be any analogy between the action 
of Gildemeester, representing Chickering & Sons, or that 
of another firm that has ceased its renting business, for 
in this case the purchaser, or rather holder of these 
pianos as collateral for money loaned at a high rate of 
interest, does not simply take the stock into his posses- 
sion but removes into the very building occupied by 
Chickering & Sons, as successors to the renting business 


of the firm. 


That is, of course, a horse of a different color. Mr. 
Gordon, during the interview with THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, while he opined that Mr. Gildemeester was a 


rood hearted, hardworking and conscientious person 


id a good retail piano salesman, did not place much 


al 
confidence in his judgment as a business man or man- 


aver. Mr. Gordon told us that he believed that Horace 


Waters & Co. were very anxious to engage Mr. Gilde- 
meester as a salesman and place him in the position 
formerly occupied by him with that firm. 

We believe, however, that Mr. Gordon is mistaken, as 
we hear that Horace Waters & Co. do not care to have 
Mr. Gildemeester in the future. In fact, since the re- 
moval of Horace Waters & Co. next to Chickering Hall, 
(Grildemeester has not been as friendly as formerly he 
was with his old stencil friends. 

It is probable that the renting stock of Chickering & 
Sons’ Boston house has been conveyed to the Oliver 
Ditson Company, and thus the great source of regular 
income, which by many firms in the piano trade 1s con- 
sidered the very cream of the business, passes out of 
the hands of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 

Although these matters—referring to the loans of 
Gordon and of Ditson—have been known to us, we have 
made no reference to them. We have also withheld the 
publication of the negotiations between Gildemeester 
and a gentleman well known in the piano and organ 
trade, now connected with a company in the organ line, 


who informed us at the time, giving us the details of 
Gildemeester’s proposition to sell to him the whole 
retail business of Chickering & Sons in this city. 

rhe gentleman in question went over the ground with 
us, showing us his calculations, and finally concluded 


to decline Gildemeester’s proposition. Had it been ac- 


HE 


MUSIC 
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statements, would have removed the wholesale head- 
quarters of Chickering & Sons’ business to the factory 
or office in Boston. 

The transfer to S. T. Gordon of the renting business 
of the Chickerings was the chief topic of discussion in 
trade circles here during the past few days. It was 
universally considered another mistake in the line of 
Gildemeester’s errors. 

Gildemeester himself will not be affected much, as he 
is beyond the reach of the public pulse, which he 
consequently never feels. He is no newspaper reader, 
and as the newspaper records the pulsations he does not 
see the record or appreciate the condition of affairs. 

Gildemeester is one of those individuals in the trade 
who does not believe in newspapers and can find no 
plausible reason for their existence. The great modern 
engine of intelligence, the motive power that sets minds 
in motion and agitates even the stupid and dull brain, 
that acts as a mirror of the events of the day and reflects 
them to be utilized by civilized beings—that engine, 
the newspaper, Mr. Gildemeester has no use for and does 
not even peruse. 

To have at the head of a great institution a mind of 
such peculiar texture necessarily affects the institution 
itself. We are sorry this is so, for if there ever were 
two men of whom the whole piano trade of this coun- 
try and the balance of the globe feel proud these men 
are Messrs. Charles F. and George H. Chickering. 

Our prediction of April 18, 1888, is apropos at this 
juncture, and we therefore repeat it : 

The Musical Courier, April 18, 1888, 

If the house of Chickering is to resume its traditional posi- 
tion as one of the leaders in the piano trade of America ; if the 
house of Chickering is to regain the enormous wholesale 
trade that at one time fairly importuned to be supplied with 
pianos ; if the house of Chickering is desirous to remain an 
element in the musical development of the nation ; if the house 
of Chickering is at all anxious to maintain its credit in the 
financial and commercial.marts of New York and Boston; if 
the house of Chickering is as solicitous for its future welfare 
as the piano trade at large is, there is no time for procrastina- 
tion, and without much delay a man of ability, experience and 
popularity must be placed in control, and Mr. Gildemeester 
must be relegated to the position for which he is naturally 
adapted. We predict that under his mismanagement there 
can be no progress or development, but the very contrary, 
while the proper man will be able to coin a fortune out of the 
valuable plant and reputation that Messrs. Chickering & Sons 
are possessed of. 





POOR ADVERTISING FOR 
SWICK. 


S See 
UR esteemed contemporary, the Chicago “ Presto,” 
on the 8th inst., was still crying for light, still asking 
for information, still yearning for advice. Our last issue 
appeared on the 8th inst., too, and as that has reached 
Chicago before these words are written, “ Presto” 
probably knows more now than it did on the 8th, but is 
still groping about in the dark as to some things con- 
cerning which we shall now enlighten it. 

“ Presto” starts in by a pretty puff to the great John 
J. Swick, “the practical head ” of the institution known 
as Herlich & Co., and then continues: 





Right here we wish to comment upon a paragraph from a recent issue 
of Tue Musicar Courier, to wit: 


‘We wish to put ourselves on record that we have as little confidence 
in the business probity and morality of John J. or E. Swick, as we have in 
the Swick pianos. We do not believe that either John J. or E. Swick 
should be trusted by the firms who supply the Swicks with material and 
credit to hght legitimate piano manutacturers through the music trade 
papers.” 

Mr. J. J. Swick, who has no medium through which to defend himself 
against this vile, ungentlemanly, discourteous and entirely unwarrar.ted 
statement, other than as his journalistic friends offer their columns, de- 
sires through Presto to place himself on record as“ having mo confidence 
whatever in the business probity and morality” of Marc A. Blumenberg, 
and furthermore, he has no confidence whatever in his mental soundness, 
but believes him to be a thorough crank of Ishmaelitic tendencies. 

This is trivial child’s play, this idle calling of names. 
We stated our opinion of John J. or E. Swick as above 
in connection with an article published in our issue of 
April 24,in which article we exposed an effort which had 
been made to place THE MUSICAL COURIER in the false 
position of having solicited an advertisement from 
Swick. 

It was endeavored to do this by the publication of a 
letter written by us to Herlich & Co., of Paterson, con- 
cerning an advertisement, and bearing date March 15, 
1887, being in reply to a letter from them dated March 
11, 1887, at which time they were doing a legitimate 
business and Swick was not with them. Swick’s con- 
nection with Herlich & Co. commenced, according to 
his own circular, on October 27, 1887, From that time 
on we have been exposing the unbusiness-like methods 
and false pretenses of the Swick-Herlich combine. We 
have never corresponded with J. J. Swick or with E. 


wished “to put ourselves on record,” &c., lies in the 
action of Swick and one of his organs in publishing our 
letter of March 15, 1887, to Herlich, and again trying to 
cast a shadow of dishonor on THE MUSICAL COURIER 
by pretending to show that we had ever written or 
spoken to him. Ona previous occasion we exposed the 
relations then existing between Swick and the Chicago 
‘**Mendicator,” the “ Mendicator” at that time acting as 
agent for Swick in Chicago. 

As one of the proofs of that relation we reproduced 
in our issue of January 11, 1888, the following letter 
from Swick to a Chicago firm: 


EsTEEMED Sir, 

We have shipped' to Chicago in care of ‘Indicator Co," one of our 
style C. an exact coppyzof a $1,o00, style C. Hardman and we think it 
would pay you to call and thoroughly test & Examine that Piano, and 
If you would like to Buy a lott we will be pleased to quote you prices, our 
only terms are Spot Cash to one & all, &c., &c., &c. 

The letter is in Swick’s handwriting, and his orthog- 
raphy and punctuation will be readily recognized by the 
persons who have had their placid lives interrupted by 
Swick’s epistolary excretions, 

This exposé naturally made the “ Mendicator” mad, 
and thereupon they published our letter of March 11, 1887, 
to Herlich & Co., which made them additionally ridicu- 
lous as soon as we came out and nailed the lie. We 
then heard nothing more of it until the other day along 
comes another trade paper, with its customary enter- 
prise and keen scent for news, and prints the story over 
again. As this revival of a year old fizzle was foisted 
on the boys by John J. we said of him, as we would of 
any other man who would take advantage of a couple 
of unsophisticated lads, that we had no confidence in 
his probity or morality. 

Now “Presto” informs us that “poor Swick,” who 
has no medium through which to defend himself, &c., 
desires to place himself on record as having no confi- 
dence in the probity and morality of our trade editor. 
Good for Swick, and he thinks we are insane too. No 
wonder—no wonder, poor, illiterate, ignorant man, he 
can’t see the difference between THE MUSICAL COURIER 
and the stencil trade papers. He can’t understand why 
it is that, while these editors are proclaiming themselves 
“journalistic friends” and offering their columns “to 
him” for a small consideration (in advance), THE MusI- 
CAL COURIER never swerves from its course, but con- 
demns his product and his practices. He falls in the 
line of our crusade against the stencil, and until he re- 
forms he may always expect the same treatment at our 
hands as he has suffered in the past. And all of his 
“journalistic friends” and all their offered columns 
won't save him, because their combined influence has 
no effect as against the influence of THE MUSICAL Cou- 
RIER and the moral and commercial laws which exist, 
and which are so grossly violated by every thought and 
action of this notorious stenciler. 

** Presto,”’ on its own account, wishes, in commenting on this para- 
graph, to inquire if this Marc A. Blumenberg is to dictate to the action 
makers—in fact, all the piano material manufacturing concerns, whom 
they shall trust? 

No, not at all. “ This Mr. Marc A. Blumenberg” doesn’t 

propose to “ dictate to the action makers” or to any “ pi- 
ano material manufacturing concern” whom they shall 
trust or whom they shall not trust; he simply suggests 
that it is unfortunate for the legitimate trade that ma- 
terial men should supply a house making goods below 
any grade, like this Swick-Herlich concern, with the 
means of fighting honorable business firms who have a 
certain standard, however low it may be, and who are 
recognized in the trade and in their respective commu- 
nities as fair business men, doing business on fair busi- 
ness principles. 
What we say of Swick in this matter we say of all other 
stencilers and we say it because we are in earnest in our 
stencil ight and would like to see the evil struck at its 
very roots. We do not, however, advocate a“ boycott” 
of Swick, as a certain anarchistic contemporary, the 
“ Mendicator,” advocates against a few firms to whom 
they are opposed. We simply say that the piano ma- 
terial men will come to regret the supplying of men of 
the Swick stamp or stencil, because they are bound to 
lose money on them in the end. When knavery and 
dishonesty are combined with ignorance and the com- 
bination is backed up and cheered on by penurious 
journalists, the whole scheme is bound to go, under the 
attacks of an honest and powerful journal, backed up by 
the moral and financial support of the best elements of 
the trade. Those notes which you hold will be marked 
“N. G.” some day, gentlemen, take our word for it, and 
then when it is too late it will come home to you again 
that THE MUSICAL COURIER knows what it is talking 
about. 


We also wish to condemn, if we could command language strong enough, 
the ghoulish tendencies displayed by this defamer of the dead—“in the 








Gildemeester, according to this gentleman’s 


cepted, 








Swick. The cause for our stating as above that we 





business probity or morality of John J. or E, Swick,’’ for he has had no 








compunctions in defaming Mrs. E. Swick, the beloved wife of Mr. J. 
Swick, whose mortal remains have been in the grave nearly six months. 
Shame on you, Marc! says “ Presto.” 

Tut, tut, young friend! Don’t get angry! Don't 
work in any “ghoulish tendencies.” Remember that 
once upon a time there was a great, big man who 
kicked against the “ ghoulish glee” of the press, and 
that everybody laughed at him, and now he is no more. 
Besides, your subject isn’t worth getting mad about, 
“Presto.” You've been very cool headed and really 
smart lately, so that we have come to quite admire and 
respect you. Now, don’t Jet your angry passions rise, 
particularly over so unworthy a subject as Swick, and 
thereby bring yourself down to the level of the “ Men- 
dicator,” which would be too bad. 

Will you, “ Presto,” when you have recovered your 
temper, please tell us how many E. Swicks there are? 
We have been receiving circulars for years signed E. 
Swick. Was E. Swick a woman, and is she really dead ? 
Why did J. J. Swick do business under his wife’s name ? 
Who was E. Swick, who is E. Swick now, and who will 
be E. Swick in the future? We don’t come into per- 
sonal contact with these people, we only fight their 
rotten piano and their rotten methods; but since you 
have constituted yourself one of the “journalistic 
friends” of the concern, perhaps you can save us from 
becoming again “ defamers of the dead.” 

There lies befcre us as we write (and lies in two senses) 
a circular bearing the name in large type, “E. Swick, 
piano and piano case manufacturer, Paterson, N. J.” 
There is no mention of this party’s being /rs. E. Swick 
or Miss E. Swick. We never knew that E. Swick was a 
woman until we read of it in “ Presto,” and we are ata 
loss to reconcile “ Presto’s”’ statement with a plain state- 
ment made in a Swick circular, to be seen at this office, 
in which under the caption of “Caution ” there appears 
this startling avowal: “I am the only man by the name 
of Swick manufacturing the Swick piano. I have no 
connections (nor ever did have) with a firm of a similar 
name making and selling pianos in New York,” &c., 
and signed “ E. Swick.” 

Won't you please explain these things to us, “ Presto?” 
Here is E. Swick saying that E. Swick never had connec- 
tion with John J. Swick, and that E. Swick is “the only 
man” Swick, and yet you blame us for saying something 
against E. Swick—who we didn't know was dead—be- 
cause she was the beloved wife of J. J. Swick. You must 
understand these things differently in your office from 
what we do, or are there any other E. Swicks, male or 
female now at large ? 

As to the matter of dates we refer to our files and 
particularly to our issue of April 24. “Presto” says 
that at the time of our letter regarding advertising ad- 
dressed to Herlich & Co. we dd know that Swick was 
connected with the concern. Our answer is contained in 
our original statement as follows: 

We will now prove that Swick, according to his own circulars, was not 
connected with Herlich & Co. in March, 1887. 

We have now before us, subject to perusal by anyone calling at this 
office, Swick’s circular, with his own handwriting upon it, dated Octo- 
ber 27, 1887, in which he says: 


GentLemen—I have hired a floor in the Herlich Piano Manufactory, 
and shal! put on the market in the last of November the Swick piano, &c. 


“Presto ” continues: 

Mr. J. J. Swick says, positively, that ‘* THe Musicat Courier has not, 
nor can it produce, a Swick circular issued in the last three years, bearing 
the name of J. J. Swick.’’ 

The circular referred to in the paragraph above as 
having been received by us dated October 27, 1887, bears 
John J. Swick’s name in two places in prominent letters. 
Can be seen at this office. Only anether Swick lie. 

Mr. Swick has been the particular victim of their spite, which is even 


carried to the extent of mailing to him copies of THz Musicat Courter 
containing abusive articles with such penciled memorandas as the fol- 


lowing : 

“Ir won’r pay you To FIGHT ‘THe Musicat Courier!’” ‘* THe 
MusicaL CourigR’ HAS MORE INFLUENCE THAN ALL OTHER TRADE PAPERS 
COMBINED !”’ ‘‘ PROPLE OF BRAINS ADVERTISE IN ‘ THE Musicat Courter !'”’ 
The article, ‘* The Law,’’ as to stenciling has at least 20 ‘* fists,"’ with the 
index finger pointing at the article to attract special attention. Numerous 
interlineations also call attention to double distilled sarcasm. —'‘ Presto.” 

Fudge! We are surprised to learn of a man with any 
sense believing such nonsense of us, much less print- 
ing it. Wereceived from the Post Office Department 
a postal saying that the paper was not accepted by 
Herlich or Swick, so we don’t even send it any more, 
because we can’t collect one subscription unless they 
take the paper from their box. They can’t produce any 
paper with such remarks written on them by anyone 
connected in any way with THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
It’s only another Swick lie. 

The whole amount of it is that Swick is an irrespon- 
sible man, who conducts his business on false pretenses. 
He has not even brains enough to lie consistently or 
connectedly. He is a stenciler from Stencilville, and he 
isn’t personally worthy of the attention of any self-re- 
specting paper except when he makes himself particu- 
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larly offensive and attempts to drag others down to his 
level. We should like to suggest to “Presto” that it 
does itself only harm in championing his false cause. It 
detracts from the value of any paper to have its name 
associated with such a man as this Swick, because by 
accepting his advertisement complimentary notices must 
follow, and any paper that will write complimentary 
notices of such pianos and such a man lessens the 
weight of its opinion when it inserts complimentary no- 
tices or even just criticisms of a decent piano and a de- 
cent firm. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER is tired of writing about 
Swick : he and his methods and works are pretty thor- 
oughly known now through the agency of this paper, 
and it will cease to mention him further, unless he 
commits a particularly flagrant breach of business law 
or decency. We have been told that our constant men- 
tion of his name seems to advertise him, and we can 
only say, as we did years ago in the Beatty case, that 
this is not the kind of advertising that people pay for. 








A PIANO ASSOCIATION. 


SUBSCRIBER in St. Louis addresses the follow- 
ing communication to this paper: 
St. Louis, Mo., May 10, 1889. 


A 


Editors Musical Courier : 

Dear Sirs—Having heard many expressions from leading 
piano dealers in the West and South favoring some sort of an 
association that would periodically bring them together for 
the purposes of mutual advantages to be attained in the gen- 
eral management of the piano and organ business, I refer 
the matter to you. There are so many things connected with 
the metheds now in use that could be greatly improved by an 
united effort. 

Knowing you are men to further the interests of the music 
trade in general, your opinion is respectfully solicited as to 
the desirability of making an effort to bring about a meeting 
at some central point for the above purpose. Will someone 
Start the ball rolling ? Yours respectfully, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

The boom, as faras New York firms are concerned, 
was started last week at the piano trade banquet. 
Whether anything more tangible than a dinner will re- 
sult from this combine it is hard to say. The senti- 
ment seemed to have been divided, and while some of 
the younger and enthusiastic members of the trade sug- 
gested a step toward a close alliance on the basis of a 
board of trade, others, without deprecating such a 
move, did not appear to encourage it, and no practical 
results were obtained. 

A general association of piano and organ men from 
all over the country, to meet at some central point, 
would assume the form of a convention, and a con- 
vention would, as conventions do, transfer its business 
to committees. One of the committees to be ap- 
pointed would be the “Committee on the Stencil,” and 
as this would be, by all means, the most important 
committee, the chairman of the convention, who would 
necessarily have the appointing power, would have a 
sweet time of it. 

The stencilers would all want a pro-stencil committee 
appointed and the firms in favor of the eradication of 
the stencil evil would fight to have an anti-stencil com- 
mittee appointed. All the stencil fraud music trade 
editors would be on hand to assist the stencil frauds 
and THE MUSICAL COURIER would be on hand to assist 
the legitimate piano and organ trade, as usual. 

All this being anticipated there would, of course, be 
an intense struggle to secure control of the convention 
by means of electing a chairman not hostile to the sten- 
cil or opposed to it, as the case may be. Strict party lines 
would be drawn, with the stencilers, and stencil fraud 
music trade papers’ editors on one side and the legiti- 
mate firms and THE MUSICAL COURIER on the other. 

Who would be the judge of the credentials? What 
would constitute a credential to the floor and the delib- 
erations of the convention? Could every Tom, Dick 
or Harry in the piano or organ trade, no matter what 
the nature of his record may be, insist upon the privi- 
lege of membership, and what would be the tribunal to 
pass upon membership prior to the organization of the 
convention ? 

Self respecting members of the piano and organ trade 
would not care to sit in the same convention or even 
hall with such a man as Swick or Beatty, who is, ac- 
cording to the stencil fraud music trade papers, a mem- 
ber ofthe trade. 

Who would decide on credentials or on what consti- 
tutes credentials? That would be productive of the first 
great trouble. A decent committee on hall and press 
privileges would be compelled at once not to admit a 
trade editor whose whole career has been a great 
swindle on the trade. A member of this committee 
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would arise in all probability and say: “Gentlemen, | 
protest against giving that editor any privileges of the 
hall, for some years ago he exchanged checks with me 
and collected the money on my check, and his check 
came back marked ‘no good.’ When I sent to his 
office I found that he had left town the night before, 
and that he had no money in bank when he gave me 
his check. I don’t want any thieves in this piano and 
organ trade convention.” 

Bang! would go the chairman’s gavel and he would 
say: “He did the same thing to me and my firm, but 
we don’t want any personalities, This trade is not so 
particular after all.” This would result in a 
wrangle, and there would be motions and counter mo- 
tions and the committee would adjourn without action. 

We give only a few examples of possibilities, and yet 
we believe that if the respectable element in the trade 
would combine a great deal of good could be accom- 


terrible 


plished. 





THEY WISH TO KNOW. 


came to this 


MONG a number of inquiries that 
office last week, the following are of interest: 


Eaton, Ohio, May 6, 188 
Editors Musical Courter : 
I noticed in your issue of the 24th that Hardman, Peck & Co, are getting 
some of their cases from Herlich’& Co.,of Paterson( N. G.), and that they 


How is a customer to dis 


are manufacturing a cheaper grade of pianos. 
tinguish the difference between the best make and these cheap instru- 
urs respectfully, 


FP. P. Bs 


ments ? Ye 
OMFIELD. 
Hardman, Peck & Co. will distinguish the difference 
sufficiently to make it impossible to be imposed upon. 
The firm isa business house, and they will not knowing- 
ly injure their pianos by identifying them with a lower 
grade of instruments. You can leave it safely with Hard- 


man, Peck & Co. 


Mippterie_p, Conn., May 7, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier 
Will you please give me your opinion as regards the S. G 


Is it as good as Chickering & Sons? I want to buy 


Chickering 
piano? a piano and 
want a good one. Please give me your preference and I will be very much 
obliged. F.W 

Among the first-class pianos made in this country 
those of Chickering & Sons are renowned, having been 
before the musical public for nearly three-quarters of 


When you speak of a Chickering piano 


TERRILI 


a century. 
it is always presumed that you refer to the piano made 
by Chickering & Sons. 

A firm of the name of S. G. Chickering & Co., also in 
Boston, make a different piano altogether. Their in- 
strument sells for less than it costs Chickering & Sons 
to make a piano. The business of S. G. Chickering & 
Co. was started by gentlemen who were formerly in the 
employ of Chickering & Sons, but the pianos produced 
under their auspices, while they are good and reliable 
instruments, similar to the instruments made by the 
Henry F. Miller & Sons 
are by no means instruments of the rank of those made 
by Chickering & Sons. Buy only the Chickering & 
Sons piano as between the two offered to you. 


Piano Company, of Boston, 


And we are also asked to answer this letter: 
Ovean, N. Y., May t1, 1889. 
Editor Musical Courier : 

I saw a piano a few days ago with the names C. H. Stone, N. Y., W. F. 
Graves, Castile, N. Y. inform me through your valuable paper 
what grade of piano this is, and if the name W. F. Graves has any right 
to appear on the name board. 

Yours respectfully, 


Please 


A Music DEALER. 


The piano is a Hale piano and that is the name which 
should be upon it, especially in view of the fact that, 
for the money, a Hale piano is one of the cheapest 
instruments in the market. 





SCANLAN’S SETTLEMENT. 





ROM the Boston “ Herald,” of Thursday, we glean 
the following account of the settlement made by 
Thomas F. Scanlan with his creditors : 


A largely attended meeting of the creditors of the New England Piano 
Company (Thomas F. Scanlan, proprietor), manufacturer of and dealer in 
pianos, piano actions, &c., No. 32 George-st. and No. t57 Tremont-st., 
was held at the Parker House this forenoon, at 11 o'clock, Walter S 
Blanchard, president of the Metropolitan National Bank, being chairman. 
Mr. Blanchard, as a member of the investigating committee, presented an 
oral report in its behalf. The committee had not, he said, made a minute 
and exhaustive investigation, which would have required a month’s time, 
but had, nevertheless, made sufficient investigation to satisfy the com- 
mittee that the statement which Mr. Scanlan submitted of his affairs at the 
meeting of his creditors, held on the rst inst., was substantially correct 
The committee reported from Mr. Scanlan this proposition by way of 
settlement, to pay in full with an extension, the indebtedness to be met in 
six equal payments to fall due in 6, 12, 18, 24, 30 and 36 months respec- 
tively, the notes to be unsecured and to be without interest. This pro- 
position the committee commended to the favorable consideration of the 
creditors, and the meeting unanimously voted to accept it 


Mr. Scanlan now has charge of matters and will pay 
off according to the agreement. 
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SILLY BILLY. 


ae ee 
T has been often contended that there are too 
many papers published in the interest of the 


music trade. We believe this to be particularly appar- 
ent when we find our contemporaries issuing comic 
weeklies, for surely we are invited to consider the ap- 
pended quotations as ludicrous, though they are not 
laughable, they are only pitiable. 

We find them in the course of a communication ad- 
dressed to the “ American Art (?) Journal,” from which 
we reproduce only the most startlingly bad sentences so 
that our readers may give full play to the sensations 
of amusement, pity or disgust. The controversy, ‘as 
nearly as we can gather from this jargon of silliness, is 
raging between two piano tuners, the subject being the 
relative merits of the common tuning pin and screw 
tuning devices, These are sample bricks: 


Yes, sir, other hard work is waiting for me, and it is the shortest way, 
anyhow. Besides, the public, not being at all interested ina question 
about the difficulty of or about tuning itself, which the screw tuning de- 
vices indeed will make almost unnecessary, I, myself, as a Tuner, am not 
selfish enough to indorse, nor do I, as the Originator, and consequently, 
Defender of the so called ‘preposterous idea, that these ‘screw pins’ 
should make a piano Stay In tune 
that according to his experience, it were more difficult and requiring more 
time to tune a piano with screw tuning devices than one with revolving 


care a fig to oppose Mr. B.’s assertion, 


pins. So much less even feel I, as Inventor and Representative of the Tu- 
bular Micrometrical Tuning Pin, disposed to contradict Mr. B.’s assertion 
that “ the manufacturers who have adopted said modus operand? (with 
screw pins) had above all (on account of requiring an altogether iron 
* sympathetic tone,’ which is only pro 
ductive of a wooden wrest block.’"’ On the other hand, I cannot but 
again, and before the coming on catastrophe, most heartily thank Mr. B. 


wrest and frame) to sacrifice the 


for this indirect indorsement—as far as it goes—of my own device, inas- 
much as my ** Tubular,” taking merely the exact place and space of the 
revolving pin, and being simply a substitute for the same, which does not 
even necessitate the least change in the construction of the instrument, 
and could even be applied to old pianos, does not only not require an iron 
wrest block, but does absolutely require a wooden one. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I shall go at my work of destruction at once, being 
screwed up to the highest pitch and to the utmost degree of demonian in- 
clination and apt to do anything, however so bad in itself and as to its 
Please, sir, one moment's attention! 

But What isthe matter? Your face has suddenly 
grown pale, your features have become rigid, your eyes staring and your 
whole body is slightly trembling. Are you frightened by my excited, wild 
looks and resolute diction, and do you fear, indeed, that I, a heavenly mis- 
sionary, could perhaps at once exceed and overreach myself and my for- 
mer usual humble littleness so much as to suddenly, like Minerva did out 
of Jupiter's head, leap a “* Deus ex machina,’’ who in his rage might do 
nothing short of overthrowing and destroying everything within his 


consequences 


my dear, good sir! 


reach 
. * * a} * . 


Dear sir, try to recover your pleasant equanimity. You would do me 
too much honor and greatly overrate my qualifications as a“ thinker.”’ I 
am only keen sighted rationally judging 


phelloh,"’ who likes and prefers to treat and expound the most earnest and 


an unbiased, and * phunny 
grave matter in a humorous and jocular manner, even at the necessity of 
revealing the whole world’s and his own foolishness. You ought to know 
me better by this time. The gist and fifth essence 


sir, my inadvertency on account of my musical inclination; I 


Don't you see it yet ? 
excuse, 


would say: Quintessence of this my present exploit is, in fact, a mere 


joke—a real hoax, as it were. We are still in April, and this reply refers to 
an article published, as already mentioned, in your issue next after “‘ all 
fool's day It may, however, not be wanting of any instructive value, 


and was at least written for an earnest, irrepressible purpose, to say, for 
the purpose of giving ‘‘a gentle warning" to all who try to spread any 
hasty, abjudicating and unproved opinion about, and prejudices against, 
the principle of screw tuning devices, and thus indirectly suspect my 
Theory on the only sufficient cause of pianos getting out of tune, viz., the 
unaptness of the present method of stringing and tuning, originating from 
the unequal, precarious and underterminable, unadjustable, uncontrolable 
and 


more 


therefore, unreliable and, in the course of time and from use, steadily 
insufficient growing frictional resistance of the revolving tuning 


the tension of the strings. 


pins t 
. * . . . * 

In order not to be “altogether ignored"’ by him, I shall follow the con. 
ditional part of his own, and, though adopted from him, now also my own 
ruling, and give “ incontestable facts,’’ accompanied by logical reasoning, 
and further, in order not to hurt his ambitious feeling, I shall confide 
them, with appertaining rational comments and inferences, to him 
privately, or, at least, with no other listeners present than you, Mr. 
Editor 

Now, please, both of you, gentlemen, listen attentively to the few 
following remarks 

A mere * pressure’ of a wresting or turning nature, however so hard, 


without 
has, according to my intellect and rational reasoning, 


and, so much less, a ‘* gentle pressure '’ against the tuning pin, 


actually turning it,’ 
10 other permanent or lasting effect, to say, which would last longer than 


the pressure itself, than to either permanently or actually ** twist”’’ the 


pin, which effect would be indeed realized in case it should consist of so 


soft or pliable material (iron), that it had not so much torsional elasticity 


as to recover, as soon as that ** pressure is again released,"’ its exact former 


state and position—or to “ break or snap off,’’ in case its material be too 


hard or brittle and devoid of any inherent elasticity. 


What are we to think of a man who will publish such 
stuff in a paper which he claims to devote to music and 
the music trades? What are we to think of a man who, 
completely ignorant of the subjects of which his paper 
is supposed to treat, is also too ignorant even to edit 
the copy of a still more ignorant contributor? What 
are we to think of a man who is so ignorant of the 
English language that he will let such stuff pass under 
his notice and print it? Still, understand it 
partly; he knows so little of the subject of his corre- 
spondent’'s diarrhcetical harangue that he is completely 

razzle dazzled’ by the jumble of incoherent ideas and 
hasn't the brains to straighten the copy out, to make it 


we can 





intelligible, and to make the unfortunate author say 
what he means, if he means anything. 

Yet this is the kind of a man who poses, with a 
benign smile and long hair—this is the man who claims, 
by his influence, to have altered the route of the cen- 
tennial military and civic parades so that they should 
pass his sky parlor windows, Oh, Silly Billy; Silly 
Billy! 


ANALYZING CATALOCQUES. 


II. 

E have given the McEwens ample time to with- 

draw their catalogue officially from the trade, but 
it seems that they prefer to propagate the falsehoods in 
it to an honorable retreat. Very well. We have only 
one line of duty to consider in this instance, the only 
one before us or any newspaper that desires to main- 
tain itself. 

We have already shown that a letter in the McEwen 
catalogue was not a true copy of the original. We now 
propose to show up the next fraud in the catalogue, and 
a most monstrous and shameless exhibition of fraud and 
humbug it is. The matter referred to is an extract of 
an article from the New York “World,” but without 
date, and, as it appears in the McEwen catalogue, it 
says: 

No one who has visited the art gallery at the fair can have failed to no- 
tice the beautiful upright piano exhibited by C.C. McEwen. On the finish 
of it the manufacturers have surely exhausted their art. The polished 
surface is without a flaw, and the artistic carving and fret work give it an 
air of elegance worthy of the richest drawing room in thecountry. It is 
constantly surrounded by admiring crowds, who listen with delight to the 
concerts it furnishes. One need not confine one’s self to the gallery, how- 
ever, to hear. Its tones have peculiar penetrating quality which make 
them audible at a long distance, without at the same time being disagree- 
bly sharp, as many loud voiced pianos are. On the contrary, the quality 
of its tone is delightfully soft and mellow. This magnificent instrument 
is 5 feet 3 inches in length and 4 feet 7 inches high, while its depth or width 
is 2 feet 4% inches. It is a 7% octave cabinet grand. The price of 
it is only $800, a very small amount for an article which at the same 
time is an extremely ornamental piece of furniture, and can give so much 
The frame is what is technically described as “ full 
iron,” with a casing of the finest rosewood. In interior mechanism it is 
not to be excelled by the oldest and better known instruments. Three 
strings, an overstrung scale and repeating action comprise the latest im- 
provements and place this piano on the list with those that are considered 
standards. Great pains are taken by the manufacturers to have all their 
materials well seasoned and of the best quality. None but thoroughly 
skilled workmen are employed, and they take pride in turning out none 
but the best work. They warrant all their instruments for fully five years, 
so that no one need feel doubtful about their durability. Visitors to the 
gallery at the fair, as well as to the firm’s warerooms, 9 West Fourteenth- 
st. and 76 Fifth-ave., are treated with the greatest courtesy whether they 
be purchasers or not. 

The article appeared originally in the New York 
“ World,” in November, 1885, at which time it was thor- 
oughly analyzed in these columns for its manifest ab- 
surdities. Articles such as this “ World ” article, which 
are intended as advertisements and which should be 
marked so as to distinguish them from such articles as 
are known as the qualified opinions of the paper that 
prints them, have done and continue to do great in- 
jury to the legitimate piano and organ trade. 

A maxim that should be followed by every journalist 
who desires to be respected, not only by his colleagues 
but by the intelligent newspaper reading masses—and 
there are so many of this class that they make masses— 
is the following : 

Never print a paid advertisement as news matter. Let every 
advertisement appear as an advertisement—no sailing under 
false colors. 

(Charles A. Dana’s Address to the Wisconsin Editorial Association, Mil- 
waukee, July 24, 1888.] 

Had the New York “World” inserted its puff of 
McEwen’s stencil piano as an advertisement, it would 
have lost nineteen-twentieths of its value. The sickly 
puff has no value as a puff, and will manufacturers never 
learn that this is the truth ? 

However, to proceed. The article appeared originally 
in the New York “ World,” in November, 1885, du¢ z¢ 
did not refer toa C. C. McEwen piano! 

It referred to a stencil McEwen piano, which was on 
exhibition and which was driven out of the American 
Institute Fair by THE MUSICAL COURIER. We com- 
pelled McEwen to withdraw the piano. 

C. C. McEwen was not in business in 1885. 

The publication of the “World” article is conse- 
quently a fake, a fraud and a swindle upon the public. 

There is no use for the McEwens to spend any money 
with the stencil music trade press. 

The only course to pursue is to withdraw the fake 
catalogue. 

Every person who has purchased and paid for a C. C. 
McEwen piano under the impression that this “ World” 
article in the catalogue is true can recover the money. 

Every person who has purchased and not paid for a 
C. C. McEwen piano under the impression that this 
“World” article in the catalogue is true, need not pay 
or make any further payments. 

The catalogue article is a fake! 











pleasure to the ear. 





TRADE MARK DECISION. 





In the case of Kenny v, Gillett ¢¢ a/., decided recently by 
the Maryland Court of Appeals, the appellees, tea dealers in 
Baltimore, sought to obtain aninjunction to restrain the appel- 
lant from using certain cylindrical bags containing tea for sale 
with certain labels with devices upon them, the tea being called 
Hi-he. The appellee contended that this was an infringe- 
ment of their trade mark of He-No tea. The court declined to 
grant the injunction, upon the ground, among others, that the 
statements in the appellees’ labels were misleading and decep- 
tive. One of those statements was to the effect that the tea 
was ‘‘the kind the Chinese use.” The court said that these 
words had atendency to make people believe that there was a 
tea in China called He-No, and that it was itself misled by the 
statement until it was made acquainted with the facts. 

HIS decision was reported, as above, in “ Brad- 
street's” last Saturday, and its application to other 
trade marks, or so-called trade marks, is in order. The 
court declined to grant the injunction, as the state- 
ments on the packages or goods of the appellee were 
misleading. The court ignored the application for an 
injunction, dismissed the case, and the appellee, the 
party who had a misleading statement on his goods, 
not only could not secure an injunction against others 
in the same line who used a similar trade mark, but 
naturally had to pay costs, &c. 

The court said that the words or statement on the 
goods or packages had a tendency to make people be- 
lieve that something in connection with the goods, as 
represented through the label or language on the pack- 
age, was true, when, in fact, it was not true. Therein it 
was misleading and deceptive. 

This decision, as is seen, was not based on any statu- 
tory law, but on plain, downright, everyday common 
law. That is the ultimate and final law in all such de- 
cisions, and this kind of law is not only very common 
law, but it is rock bottom common sense; in fact, the 
two mean the same. 

Now apply it to a misleading or deceptive name on a 
piano or organ. The people at large, from whom the 
piano customer is drafted, know that pianos indicate 
their origin by means of their names. That is the trail 
that leads to the source of the instrument, if he may in- 
dulge slightly in metaphor. They are consequently 
misled and deceived when they purchase a stencil 
piano, paying their money for it under the impression 
that the instrument was made by the party whose name 
is on it. Should they refuse to pay after discovering 
that there is a difference between legitimate and stencil 
pianos and that they have been “stuck” with a stencil 
piano, could you make them pay? 

Read the above decision and then come to your own 
conclusion. 











—W. E. Wheelock & Co. are building an annex to their 
factory. 

—C. T. Sisson, of the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, is 
in town. 

—Mr. Hugo Sohmer is on a short tour to Baltimore and 
Washington, combining pleasure with business. 

—A complimentary musicale will be given this evening at 
the warerooms of Peek & Son, corner Broadway and Forty 
seventh-st. 

—The alterations have already been commenced on the 
building No. 92 Fifth-ave., to be occupied when completed 
by the Emerson Piano Company. 

—Sixteen Colby pianos have been sold in the past two 
weeks at Warren, Pa. There is a veritable boom in Colby 
pianos in that section of Pennsylvania. 

—We hear of the organization of a new Western enterprise 
styled the Cincinnati Piano Company, with a capital of $50,- 
000, the chief incorporator being Mr. H. L. Benham. 

—During the past to days the Emerson Piano Company, of 
Boston, have had on exhibition at their Tremont-st. wareroom 
some very attractive upright pianos made of white mahogany, 
Hungarian ash and satinwoods. 

—It is reported that a concern to be called the Dallas Piano 
Company has been chartered, with a capital of $75,000, to do 
business in Dallas, Tex., and throughout the State. We have 
seen notices to this effect in various Texan papers. 

—Behning & Son are making splendid upright pianos— 
splendid in appearance, splendid in detail and splendid in 
tone. The Behning firm are folks who are devoted to the im- 
provement, and not the cheapening of pianos, and for that 
reason they have succeeded, 
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Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 





The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 
Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 
Dup.tey Buck, | 
Apert R. Parsons, 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY, Cuas. Ropers, Jr., 
SamugL P, WARREN, L. A. Russeu. 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
(28 Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B, HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


Mr. CARL HIED, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courter, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
Wotrsonn, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 


free on application. 
JOH N J. HATTSTA EDT, Director. 


Pao.o Giorza, 
Currorp A. ScuMIpDT, 


Catalogue mailed 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 


For Summer Piano Lessons. 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
_25 Union Square, New York. 





i F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Voice, Piano and Theaey Music, 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 8rst St., New York. 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 


Concert PIanist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citals; also a limited number of Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New Y ork. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
ture. 105 East 82d st, New York. 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and a eg 
Address Geo. OLBY, 23 East rgth Street; 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mag. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEacusr, 
arg East rgth Street, New York 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instructi 
No. 18 ‘bees Place 


MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 
Pupil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near g1st St, New York. 








Vocal Cul- 























FRENCH, 

Teught pe practically by personal, special and rapid 
metho Certificates from American schools and 
pupils will be shown, also proofs that the teacher is 
really French, Parisian born (no Canadian, Swiss, 
or Belgian), and a high graduate of the University of 
France. Address F. Aucaigne, No. too W. 86th Street, 
New York City. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. A ply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 East 5th street, or! 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 











DETROIT, MICH. 
C.H. HENNING, 


Piano Mannfactarer, 


341 East 11th Street, 


Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., NEW YORK, 


ISAAC 1. COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WooDs, 


425 and 427 Rast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 











In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 
Begs to announce that her address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT ana SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 
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MEMORIAL SONCS 


— FOR— 


DECORATION DAY. 


COLLECTION o of Fourteen Beautifal Songs 

and Hymns, written for nse on Decoration Day. 
Price, complete, 25 cents, mailed 
stamp for our complete Catalogue of 


Books. Address 


THE 8, BRAINARD’S SONS’ CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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NITED STATES ORGAN. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND ez 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


co., 


ZerrreR & WINKELMANN 


*PIANOS,« 


BRAUNSHCWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $s to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin $q., BOSTON. 
<O——_» CHARTERED IN 1865.43—_q@ 


NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


; Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 











WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price te the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 


FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
iano Instruction, 
Steiaway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
aa5 East 81st Street, New York. 


PAULINA WEISS, 


HicH Soprano, 

Returned from abroad, and begs o announce 
that she is open for Operatic and Concert engage- 
ments. Will take Fad in Vocal Culture. 

Address 227 E. 69th Street, New York City. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VioLonceLLo Virtuoso. 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address so Irving Place. 

















“PRANK L, ARMSTRONG, Manager. 


PRACTICE 


THE VIR LL sume. 


A Silent Teaching 





AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘* Piano rumming,’”’ and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the = saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, 00. 

wae solicited with Teachers and 


* Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 








18 East 17th Street, New York City. 
Branch Office, Room 682,Hotel Boylston Boston Mass. 
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OSCAR BRANDSTET TER, 


Music Engraver and Printer, 


In LEIPSIC, Germany. 
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Large establishment, with all 
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the modern technical improve- 


ments and a large staff of first-class artists. 
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ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. 
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ta Specimen of Printing and Title Lithography, as well 
as price list and other particulars, 
be sent free on application 
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CHICACO. 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


) Orrice Musicat Courter, 
236 STATE-ST. 
Cuicaco, May 11, 


retail trade has taken upon itself to fol- 
»w the course of the wholesale, which is nearly always 
and with some few exceptions the retailers are all 


Cuicact 


* 1889. j 


Vi 


good here, « 
satished and happy. 

There is very little of interest to record this week ; the new 
h have been mentioned in previous letters, all 
statu quo, The Chicago Cottage people have not 
made any new move in the way of securing any new agencies, 
They have taken additional warerooms in the rear of their 
present quarters, running through to Wabash-ave., and have 
made positive arrangements with Mr. Theo. Pfafflin to take 
full charge of their piano department, but this latter move was 


houses, whic 


remain in 


foreshadowed and expected. 

[he Schomaker Company seem to be entirely undecided as 
to any future movements. We hear that young Mr. Gray is in 
and that they had begun to redecorate the premises 
they were reported to have taken; but all work has stopped 
and although they were reported as likely to be promptly 


town 


there, 


on hand on May 1 there are no signs of any pianos and the 
reputed warerooms are ress locked, 
The affairs of Mr. H. N. Hempsted, of Milwaukee, are re- 


in bad Ate with assets amounting to about 
amount of 


The liabilities are in the neighborhood of 


to be 
the 


ported 
one-half 
tained at present, 


liabilities, as mear as can be ascer- 


300,000 

Ihe S. Brainard’s Sons Company have issued a very hand- 
some little book of about thirty pages, containing memorial 
songs suitable for use on Decoration Day. 

Mr. William C. Decker, of Messrs. Decker Brothers, New 
York, was in town this week. He reports business in a fair 

ndition and will make a Western trip before returning to 
New York, 

Mr. Frank Conover is also in town, and we shall not be sur- 
prised to see an arrangement consummated which will give the 
Conover piano its due prominence before he leaves the city. 

Mr. J. R. Mason, of the Sterling Company, appeared in 
Chicago about the middle of the week, and, after a quick trip 
to St. Paul, Minn., left for the East last evening. 

The Century Piano and Organ Company, ot Minneapolis, 
Minn., have interested in their concern a Mr. Shuey, who is 
represented as a gentleman of considerable means. This new 
move will increase their capital stock to something like $50,- 

" It is not quite clear to us whether or no Mr, George 


Blake is to retire altogether from the concern, although such is 


the report 


The Kimball Company publish the following testimonials 
on the Kimball piano, recently given : 

‘* The new Kimball Pianos possess a truly wonderful com- 
bination of quality and quantity of tone, anaction of rare deli- 
cacy and responsiveness, while the general mechanical con- 
struction is solid and faultless in every detail. 

** LItLt LEHMANN-KALISCH.” 





‘It was my privilege to examine your New Scale Kimball 
Pianos during my engagement in Chicago. It gives me 
pleasure to state that they are wonderfully sympathetic and 
powerful in tone, the action is elastic and responsive, and in 
general construction they are first class. 

‘* Paut KALISCH.” 





‘* The Kimball Upright Piano, which I had the pleasure of 
using during my engagement in Chicago with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has fully met the exacting requirements that 
were made upon it. Its sweetness and purity of tone make it 
particularly suited for the accompaniment of the human voice, 
while the action seems to possess all the responsiveness of the 
grand piano. You are to be sincerely congratulated upon 
producing so artistic an instrument. M. ALVARY.” 





“I was filled with astonishment when I tested your new 
scale Kimball piano, which you are now manufacturing in 
Chicago. I have had occasion to examine the instruments 
from the factories of the principal makers of both Europe and 
America, and I find that your pianos contain all the improve- 
ments peculiar to other makers, and others which seem to be 
entirely original with you. In short, your pianos are perfect 
in every detail. EMIL FISCHER.” 





‘* It gives me pleasure before leaving Chicago to state that I 
indorse the kind words spoken by the other artists of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company in favor of your new Kimball 
pianos. They are certainly lovely instruments in every re- 
spect, and will doubtless be appreciated by all artists who may 
have the privilege of testing their merits. 

** CAMILLA HOFFMAN,” 


Last week a notice was served cn what could be found of 





the remaining members of the old Fifty-first Regiment Illi- 
nois Volunteers to meet at the real estate office of Meade & 
Chicago, there to form a permanent or- 


Coe, 149 La Salle-st., 
ganization. Outside of a few of the members the majority 
had not met since the war. It was with considerable curiosity 
that your correspondent took a seat back in the corner and 
watched the meeting of these old comrades. First in walked | 
a fine looking man about 55 years of age; he took a seat, and | 
in a few minutes another walked in with an empty sleeve | 
pinned up against his coat. They began to talk ; both looked 
puzzled ; neither recognized the other until after a conversa- 
tion lasting some minutes they discovered that they used to be 
greatchums over 20 years ago. So one by one these veterans 
kept coming in, and as each grizzly old warrior filed in they 
had to make themselves known before the others would recog- | 


nize them. 
They remembered each other as young or middle aged men. 





| 30 
| appeared at the entrance a fine, noble looking man, with gray | 


Now the change was too much forthem. There were some | 


now in the room, when the door opened and there 


hair, mustache and goatee. As his bright, full eye glanced 
around the room, the old boys rose to their feet in an instant, 
and they recognized their brave old colonel, Bradley. But 
who is the jolly looking man with the blonde mustache and 
the twinkling blue eye? Why, no—yes, it is Lieut. Tony 
Anguera, of Company A. They all knew him. Age had 
dealt kindly with him. He was the same easy going officer 
that the boys of Company A loved in those trying days of the 
war. The old comrades flocked around him, and asked him 
how he had kept young, while most of the old boys looked 
like Rip Van Winkles returned to Chicago. He explained it 
this way: He had been engaged all these years in selling 
pianos, and as a piano man had never been known to tell a 
lie or pay a bill, he had lived a calm and beautiful life, and 
expected to live to be at least 150 years old. He was a pupil 
of the famous king of the piano business, W. W. Kimball, 
who had educated him to charge the customer retail price ; 
then to discount 80, 20 and 10 for cash, and save something 
for the teacher’s commission. He said he still held W. W. 
Kimball's guarantee to live for the next 100 years, if he would 
only stay in the piano business and stick to the truth. Tony 
says he has known men in the piano business who would 
rather lie for 30 days than tell the truth for cash, but they have 
passed away; they died young. There are now no liars in 
the piano business. 

The members of the regiment passed a number of resolutions ; 
agreed to meet with the Grand Army in Milwaukee, August 
27, and in the meantime they would consider the subject: 
Whether the piano business, as now conducted, was calculated 
to prolong life, or was Lieutenant Anguera, of Company A, 
Fifty-first Illinois Volunteers, an ) exceptional case? 





—Mr. P. H. Powers, of the Emerson Piano Company, re- 
turned to Boston on Sunday night from his extended trip 
through the South and West, in the best of health. 


—The Grand Rapids ‘‘ Democrat” publishes the following 
item about Julius A. J. Friedrich, of that city : 

For several years past Julius A. J. Friedrich, the popular 
Canal-st. music dealer, has carried his stock of music and 
books just on the right on entering his store. Some time since 
this stock was moved to another part of the store, and the 
space formerly used for that purpose especially fitted up to 
show to good advantage the fine line of horns and clarinets 
which have been placed on sale there. Friedrich, also, has 
just received some new designs of the ever popular Hazelton 
and Fischer pianos, which are very fine. 

Some of the most catchy new songs that have been sung by 


the opera companies which have visited this city this season 
are carried in stock by Friedrich, and can be purchased with 


| the music for any instrument. 


The music hall, over the main floor, is always a resort for 
the music loving public who are looking for fine instruments, 
and they find them—instruments beautiful to look at, and 
also those which produce a pleasant and pleasing sound to 
listen to. 





ESTABLISHED IN- 1851. 


VOSE & SONS PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and and 


Delight Customers. 





(@ RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





VOSE & SONS PLANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


weer" Grand and Uoright Grand Pianos 


OF THE VERY 


Facrory and Warenoows: Nos, 461, 463, 485, 467 West 401m Stncer, connen Tewrn Avenue New York 


HIGHEST GRADE, 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING 


* PATENTED+IMPROVEMENTS : + 


Patent Grand Plate, 
Grand Fall Board, 
Piano Muffler, 
Harmonic Scale, 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, 
angpaes on 
Touch Keguilato 
a Guard’ 


IMPROVED OFLINDER TOP. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 
INCORPORATED 1885. 
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This building is owned and med exclusively 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 





‘ea oes 


- SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 
A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


PA. 


BRELLMER 


PIANO = ORGAN WORKS, 








§@” For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers, 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


ili 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES; 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK. + 


BRANCH :- 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. 














“ESTABLISHED 1831> 


hee 


urne 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 


— > Cambridgepot Mass. 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 





San 


lateR AVEN & 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Te COLBY PIANO C0., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERIF, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. | 








MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 
WE Noes) ane 


Se 
CAPITAL, MECHANEALL 
AND EXPERIENCE o* 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN. THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 

UNE QUALLED FOR 

RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


ia 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE. 





NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 








| JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
SEICAGO. 


125 to 135 Raymond St. 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


adway. 
Manufactory, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


1171 Kre 
ations to the 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 


Hatt, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brapsury Music 
290 & 292 Fulton S8t., 











L. C. HARRISOM, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PR 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 


AAARASER BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


~aCTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The New Music Hall. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

| N interview with Mr; Charles F, Chicker- 
ing, published in the Sunday ‘* Sun,” of April 7, he is 

made to say that, asa result of the opening next fall of the 

halls, Chickering Hall will be abandoned, 

and the space now occupied will be used as gn additional 


an 


three new musik 
wareroom 

We should be very sorry to see this occur, because it would 
rob New York of its most noted musical resorts, and would 
leave us without any hall of like size in the city. We agree 
with Mr. Wm, Steinway, Mr. C. F. Chickering and the other 
gentlemen interviewed by the ‘‘Sun,” in their opinion that it 
is not possible for three new halls, such as are to be built here 
Still we 
should regret very much to see either Steinway or Chickering 


during the summer, to be financially successful. 
halls altered 

here is a legitimate position in the music of the city for a 
conveniently located, well appointed small hall, and as Stein- 
halls are the nearest approach to this 
either one of them would be a loss much 


to be lamented by a large class of the music loving er concert 


way and Chickering 


necessity, the loss of 


going public. 
The now is not for three mammoth auditoriums 
one of these, the one at Fifty-seventh-st. and Seventh-ave, 


demand 


will be quite enough—but for a hall which shall seat from 
1,000 to 1,500 persons, to be used for piano recitals, 
concerts of private 
&c., which entertainments would 
appear at a disadvantage, even if they did not appear ridicu- 


aboul 


chamber music concerts, societies and 


musical organizations, 
lous, in a hall seating over 3,000 people, as the new ones will. 
This 
and below Central Park, and near to, if not on, Fifth ave. 
We doubt if it 
can be made even self sustaining ; therefore it must be erected 


smaller hall should be located above Thirty-fourth-st. 


Such a building cannot be made profitable. 


and be maintained by some enterprising piano house who will 
receive sufficient advertising advantage to recompense them 
for the outlay, 

It is 
rooms will be located on Fifth-ave, above Thirty-fourth-st., as 


only a question of time when the leading piano ware- 


we stated some time ago, and we should not be surprised and 
we should be much pleased to see some leading firm build in 
that district handsome display rooms with a music hall, such 
It is not possible for an out- 
but it 
the 


is we have suggested above, 
side company to put up and run at a profit such a hall; 

a good investment for any piano concern, because 
amount of money received for rents of such a hall, if deducted 
from the expenses of constructing and maintaining such a 
building, will leave the actual yearly rental for the wareroom 
portion of the building low enough to warrant the investment 
on the part of any first-class, pushing firm. That this is true 
is demonstrated by our hearing every year at this time that 
Steinway and Chickering halls are to be altered into ware- 
rooms or storerooms, and, notwithstanding this, their opening 
next succeeding fall 

Ihe benefit in advertising which has been derived by these 
two firms their associated with these two 


in having names 


public buildings; in having the location of their warerooms 
thus made known to everyone; in having their mames thus 
connected with so many important musical events ; in having 


their pianos played upon exclusively ; in having their trade 
names thus brought into the papers throughout the country 
estimation, warranted them in 


We shall 
and maintain 


Imost daily, &c., has, in our 


ntinuing the enterprise from year to year. be 


therefore, to see either one of them build 


i new hall of the style we have suggested in the new fashion- 


ible uptown district. Such, at least, is the opinion of one of 


your many readers READER. 


Affairs at the Vose Factory. 
Hii Boston daily papers have published con- 
siderable information about the misunderstanding be- 
and 


& Sons Piano Company, 


tween the men the superintendent at the factory of the 


V ose joston. The ‘‘ Globe” of the 


Yesterday afternoon a deputation of former employés of 
Vose & Sc piano manufacturers, accompanied by employés 
of other firms in the same trade, visited the ‘‘ Globe” office to 


ns, 


correct a report which had appeared in the evening edition of 
the Herald,” and which they considered unjust. 
Said the spokesman 


On the morning of April 29 last, as the men employed by 
Vose & Sons entered the building, we saw a sign in a con- 


spicuous place, notifying us that Julien W. Vose was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the factory. To this we had no 
objection As we entered our respective work rooms we 


found a new set of rules placarded, and to them, after discus- 
sion, we refused to agree 

‘We asked for a conference with the superintendent, so 
that we might explain our grievances. 

‘The answer of the superintendent was that 
several men in the factory very short lived; some of them 
good men, but they were going. These rules have been made 
by me and approved by the Vose & Sons Piano Company.’ 

* After stating these objections he asked the men each and 
all to give their objections in writing for the following Satur- 
day night when be would give them his decision; said he 
would not inforce the new rules, and that all good men would 
be retained with the exception of four; that he intended to 
treat all squarely and give every man a fair living.” 

Has he done so?” asked the interviewed. 
‘He has discharged some 34 of our best men, and without 


‘there were 


a cause 
As a proof that the men were discharged instead of strik- 





‘ to the standard as a workman, or who had been 





ing, the committee holds a letter over the signature of Julian 
W. Vose stating that he discharged 34 men.” 


The * Herald ” published the following interview with Mr. 
Julian Vose - 


Mr. Julian Vose, of the firm of Vose & Sons, piano manu- 
facturers, when asked by a ‘‘ Herald ’’ representative to give 
the public the firm’s position in the alleged lockout, stated that 
matters had been somewhat misrepresented by the men; also 
that there was no lockout, but that a number of the firm's 
polishers, varnishers, rubbers and cleansers had struck. ‘‘ The 
trouble arose over a set of rules which, as superintendent of 
the tactory, I posted in all the various departments. The firm 
recently appointed me as superintendent of the factory, with 
the understanding that I was to make a change in the system 
of running it. It was and is the firm’s desire that the employés 
should be directed in such a manner as to make them as 
efficient as possible. In order to bring about the desired 
result, I had drawn up a set of rules which I do not 
believe are arbitrary or necessarily offensive, but I do believe 
that they would have made the working force of this factory 
much more efficient. 

**In this establishment, as in any other concerns of a similar 
nature, a certain number of men had been employed who 
were not as industrious, skillful or watchful of their employers’ 
interests as they should be, and all such men I proposed to 
remove, and have done so. All industrious and skillful men 
I proposed to retain, but when the men employed in the var- 
nishing, polishing, rubbing and cleansing department read 
the rules and heard that I was going to discharge some of 
their numbers they began to hold shop meetings on the firm's 
time to consult on the state of affairs, and send committees 
to expostulate with me. I told the several committees and 
the entire body of the men that if the rules were unneces- 
sarily strict they should be modified ; that no man who was up 
watchful of 
the firm’s interests, should be discharged. In the face of 
these assurances the men walked out and have accused me of 
attempting to reduce their wages. They threaten a boycott 
similar to that placed on Thomas Scanlan. The boycott does 
not frighten me in the least and none of the men who went 
out will ever be employed by the firm of Vose & Sons. Since 
the strike commenced 250 men have applied to me for employ- 
ment and I now have all the men needed. After the men 
went out on strike they appointed a committee to inform me 
that if I would take them back in a body and not hire any 
‘scabs’ they would return to work and conform to the rules of 
the factory. I refused, however, to be dictated to, and do not 
intend to have any union say whom I shall or shall not bire.” 

[The factory of the Vose & Sons Company is running on full 
time, the company has all the hands necessary, and the mat- 
ter may be considered as concluded as far as they are con- 
cerned.—Epirors Musica Courier. | 


Dangerous Things to Handle. 
HE story of a piano was the other day un- 
folded before Mr, Justice Wills, sitting in the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the High Court, and it is worth telling here. 
Mr. John Cheshire, the harpist, once upon a time hired of Mr. 
Archibald Ramsden, New Bond-st., a piano valued at £39. 
After a while the hirer left for America, leaving his wife be- 
hind to wind up affairs and follow. Accordingly Mrs. Cheshire 
sold the household furniture, paid the rent up to date and 
asked Mr. Ramsden to fetch away his instrument, then stand- 
ing in an otherwise empty house. At this point the landlord, 
Mr. Alfred Bennett, came on the scene. He refused to give 
up the piano, declaring that he had not been put in possession 
of the house. Presumably, therefore, he was holding the in- 
strument as security for another quarter's rent. Hereupon 
Mr. Ramsden, having taken legal advice, made a forcible 
entry on the premises, but found that his property had been 
removed. An action for its value promptly followed. At the 
trial Mr. Justice Wills gave judgment for the plaintiff with 
costs and without calling upon counsel for a reply to the evi- 
dence of the defendant's witnesses. Mr. Alfred Bennett, it 
appears had sued Mr. Ramsden in another court for damages 
caused by breaking into the house, and there also he failed. 
By this time probably he knows that it is dangerous to meddle 
with a hired piano.—London ‘‘ Musical Times.” 


Another Tuner Writes. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., May 10, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

HAVE read of the proposed piano tuners’ 
| There ought to be 
tuners and repair- 
Hope it will be 
S. SCHULTZ. 


guild and consider it a capital idea. 
some protection against those so-called ‘* 
who actually do more harm than good. 


Yours, &c., H. 


ers,” 
a success. 


Freyer & Bradley Exonerated. 


EprrortaL Rooms ** THe AMERICAN,” | 
ATLANTA, Ga., May 9g, 1889. { 


Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, Editors and Proprietors 
The Musical Courier : 

DEAR Strs—One of our advertising solicitors prepared an 
advertisement of Messrs. Steinway & Sons’ pianos in which a 
statement was made that Von Biilow was using the Steinway 
piano in his concerts in New York. This advertisement was 
not seen by Messrs. Freyer & Bradley until after it had twice 
appeared in the ‘‘ American.” As soon as they saw it they 
asked us to take it out. It is but fair to these estimable gen- 
tlemen to state that they are in no way responsible for the er- 
roneous statement, and it is but fair to the reporter to say 
that he wrote the item in good faith, believing at the time that 
Von Biilow was using the Steinway piano. Had we known 
that he was using the Knabe piano we would not have allowed 
the advertisement to appear in our columns, for it is our aim 
to deal fairly with all manufacturers. We sent an explana- 








tion of the mistake to Mr. Freund, proprietor of ‘* Music and 
Drama,” but he has not published it. Trusting that this ex- 
planation will exculpate Messrs. Freyer & Bradley for all 
blame in the matter, we are, 
Yours respectfully, 
THE ‘‘ AMERICAN” PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


The Trade. 


—J. Bohmann has patented an arm rest for musical instru- 
ments, No. 401,814. 








—J. H. Lamb, of Greenfield, Mass., has opened a branch 
piano and organ store at Orange, Mass. 

—June 5 is the date announced for the wedding of Miss 
Bessie Shuman and Mr. Alexander Steinert, of Boston, which 
will take place at the residence of the bride’s father. The 
ceremony will be performed by Rev. Minot J. Savage. 

—The factory of Newby & Evans, which when completed 
was considered ample for all present purposes, is crowded on 
each floor to the very limit. The firm have been exception- 
ally successful in their enterprise, and consist of men who in 
their various departments are fitted exactly for the duties de- 
volving upon them. 

—The Boston ‘‘ Home Journal” makes the following refer- 
ences to the estate of Oliver Ditson : 

That success may be attained in the music publishing busi- 
ness is shown by the appraisal of the estate of the late Oliver 
Ditson, which foots up $1.357,651.52, of which about $488,000 
is rea] estate and $870,000 personal property. The land and 
buildings at 451 Washington-st., occupied by the Oliver Ditson 
Company, are valued at $150,000, and the partnership inter- 
ests in the music publishing business under various firm names 
are as follows: In Boston, $206,667 ; in New York and Phila- 
delphia, $48,181; and in the Chicago firm of Lyon & Healy, 
$41,666 ; a total of $356,514. 

—A Hungarian musician named Francis Kuhwever has in- 
vented a new musical instrument which he calls the electro- 
magnetic lyre. It is said that Gounod has become greatly in- 
terested in this new instrument, which appears to be a kind 
of guitar, and that he has taken steps to have it experimented 
upon atthe opera of Paris, with a view of ascertaining its 
capabilities when used in conjunction with the orchestra,— 
‘* Times.’ 


’ 


Boston 

—The new catalogue of the Ivers & Pond Piano Company 
of Boston, is just from the press and shows what can be done, 
in the line of catalogue editing and publishing. It is a volume 
of 100 pages that tells what the Ivers & Pond pianos are, not 
only from the point of view of the company’s literary man, 
but from what hundreds of outside sources say of them. The 
letters from colleges, conservatories and institutions of learn- 
ing, which are reproduced facsimiles of the originals, are a 
most valuable collection of testimonials of special weight with 
the piano purchasing public. The other testimonials are also 
excellent and outspoken tributes to the qualities of the Ivers & 
Pond piano. We congratulate the company, which is on the 
high road to fame and prosperity. 

UPERINTENDENT—A former superintendent of a piano 
S factory, tuner, repairer, &c., seeks a position East or 
West. Best references. Address ‘‘ Practical,” care of THE 
Musica Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 

OR SALE—A splendid site for a piano factory, 125x102 

feet deep, on the south side of East Seventy-second-st., 
The lots are excavated, sewers in and stone 
J. V. DonvVAN, 351 


east of First-ave. 
on the ground for the foundation walls. 
West Twenty-fourth-st. 
FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT—A working super- 
intendent of a piano factory, man of experience and 
one who is temperate and reliable, can get a position that will 
pay him by addressing confidentially, ‘‘ Octave,” care of 
Tue MusicaL Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
OST’S DIRECTORY OF THE MUSIC TRADE.— 
Largest and most complete list of dealers, manufac- 
turers, agents and musicians in the United States ever pub- 
A necessary book for every person engaged in the 
music trade. Mailed on receipt of $5 by H. A. Rost, 14 
Frankfort-st., New York. 


lished. 


ANTED—We know a young man of eight years’ ex- 
perience in the piano, organ and general music trade, 
and combining business ability with strict integrity, who would 
accept a position (traveling preferred) with a first-class manu- 
facturing house. Address ‘‘ Energy,” care of THE Musica. 
Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
aggro Ries scale and patterns for a 4 foot 4 inches up- 
right piano. Any kind of a standard scale would be 
acceptable, if free from patents or expensive adjuncts. Ad- 
dress Scale, care of THE Musica, Courier, 25 East Four- 
teenth-st., New York. 
ANTED.—An experienced outdoor and indoor piano 
salesman wishes an indoor position, Address Rich- 
mond, care of THE Musica Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York. 

BOARD COVER—$1.75 PAPER COVER—Siegfried 
$ Hansing’s work, ‘‘The Piano in its Relations to 
Acoustics.” Printed in the German language only. A copy 
of this important book should be kept in every piano factory. 
Full of details on piano construction. For sale at the office of 
Tue Musica Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 

ANTED.—A first-class tuner, and repairer; salary no 

object to the right man. Address, with references, 
&c,, Alfred Meinberg Company, Omaha, Neb. 
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WESSELL NICKEL & Gross EMERSON ~ 


_ ——— OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


STANDARD OF 





PIANO ACTIONS. 


THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 





462, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York. 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 174 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc. 
FE ar TD) 3 Beceem areaee, naw vous 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 














HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = ( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, - 








=> == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YoRK 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.5 PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Bosten; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty + oe and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship and Durability. 


Every Piano Fuity WaAmnawren ror Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 

Methodist Book Concern Building, Sth Ave. and 20th St., 
Temporary Warerooms in Rear, at 4 West 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 

817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 

204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS3 POND =" 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgepor! 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 
> —_‘Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 


CHE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 





ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ET( 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, i22 EAST 13th STREET. 


SPECIALTIKS: 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern ma 
ee" CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


kers respectfully solicited 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS,; 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


EPIrAWOS. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 
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TE OU cin VP ARTIN GUITARS i tu nui 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
<@" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjov a 
Madame Dr GONIT, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, | 

but deem it unnec 
tes, but also in Europe, 


essary to do so, 





Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, 

as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, ¥. Y. 


POUR Sa 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


Its leading characteristics are 
ist. A Fall, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale, 


4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 


NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhesitatingly place them before the world. 


e@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO C0., 


5831 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


{ Kansas City,Mo 
1 London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


\ large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 





KBAce 


Grand. Square and‘ Upright 





4PLANOS.?| 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


§aP™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





> TH He 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 








W. H. BUSH & CO., 


Poy 
GERTS ; 


ili 


i MM a == ie mn mir = 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East ines Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acents WanTED. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. §~ Sena for Catalogue. 








N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 
— WAREROOMS: -— 


= 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
~ 1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 











BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY : 


558 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


THE A.B. CHASE GO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





» For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





TRYBER & SWERTLAND, 
The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssEX, CONN. 


IFVORYTON, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


OoOONN. 





A. NILSON & CO., 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS AND. FACTORY: 


472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





THs MUSICAL ee 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |rorr wayne oncan co, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





~~ IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! «~~ 


FRNEST ( ABLER & BROTHER: GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS: 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be Add by competent judges’ 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


—i- \ \ \ \ \ \\ —ie= 
pasy onann | GEO, STECK & CO, | ete cians, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


THe swatiesT onaxp GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE, 


PIANO MADE. Containing all improvements, com- 


R ot fel : r bined with great strength and volumi- 
emarkable for powerisl sympathetic nce nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments. 


bs — Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 7 


Jarvine & Son WEGMAN & CO., ee THR “MILLER” ORGAN 


318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. Pi M fact : : 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST lano Manutacturers. 4 ; Is the Best and Most Salable 
GRAND ORGANS: Reeeremnennng #_ cians Organ of the day. 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 


manuals ; St. George’s Ch., | the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
i. ¥..4; St. Paul's M. E. Ch. | age’ p AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


| age; any radicat changes in the climate, heat or 


43, Fifth Avenue Pres. | dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our : 
Ye Ta “Bi Brooklyn Tab | instruments. and therefore we challenge the world RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 
ir Ow 


eruacle, 45 st a hg ay | that ours will excel any other. 


Philadelphia, 33 Teel, & py 4 Mie aa 
sen Finnie, 3: and Pits meee MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. eee 


burgh R.C. Cathedral AUBURN, N. ¥. 


STULTZ & BAUER, Wegman conyers once 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — poo" a a UPRIGHT FPIANOS. 
Upright and Ai 8 Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


| and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 





























and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 


| Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
i = ] Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
| 1 E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


San Francisco, and many others. 


Rastuae and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East rast Bist $ Street, New York.| & = ME | 500 & 400 Wort Fourteenth Btrect, NEW YORK. 


and 37, 39, 41, 43 8 45 Ninth Avenue, 


BROWN & SIMPSON, OPE PIANO. 


Manufacturers of First-Class 
The Best Piano in the Market. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, Fase « sow, stasctacrasors 


WORCESTER, MASB. Oa” Spggial Deseo 006 Putees to 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


; Piano Stools and Covers, 
For Church and Parlor use. : Music Racks, 


MANUFACTURED BY Table Covers, 
Lambrequins 


GHO. PP. BENT, ; ea and Scarfs, 
atte SiR adele Portieres, Art Embroideries 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. “= ——_ - wef) |S —. and Artists’ Busts, 
: ; — * Flags and Banners 
for Musical Societies. 


WL ROLFING C0, Qa 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 














BP" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 








F 1 n Music = ~ a . 2 N : * se = - Sole Agents for the United States 
= —_ a 7+ for the celebrated 
| ore g | a : SYMPHONIUMS. 


—— INCLUDING —— 


a ee hcnsut Edisies*Rohitag” | Warerooms and Office: 105 EAST 14th STREET, near Steinway Hall, NEW YORK, 





FACTORIES AT STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 


we —— 
ey 


$8 Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Always Lowest Prices. 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to ; 


ie 2 WM. ROHLFING & CO.- Milwaukee. Wis,| TARGEST aiwD BEST ASSORTMENTS. 


“Ti wi aaineamere Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINW AY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 




















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





‘hy YY 
WY yy 














Cc. C. BRIGGS 





& CO 5 & 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 
*) 








BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE. 


PAYSON’S 


SHORT STEM, 








PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wheel, 154 inch 


60,000 SETS IN USE. 


SOLE AGENT, 


ALF RED DOLCE. 


LONG STEM. 


PATENT 


No, 








No. 122 East 13th Street, 


Wheel, 2 Inch. 


NEW YORK. 








BEANING 


ai Upright and Grend = somes 





Sx 
f © 
ML, pa Oto rs 


gritty QW 


We” 3 west 14:h ST. 


SY NEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 














UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 





-.. =. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
oy ee snake their new Factory, are pre ared 
al agencies. Prices low. ri te 

y cite snuated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY 4 AREROOMS 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Aeaniin, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York, 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 





Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND. INDIANA. 











LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York. 





